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THE THIRD SENSATION OF THE ACE. 


G. W. Cantetox anv Co., Publish this week, a most 


ASTOUNDING 


BOOK OF FACT REVELATIONS, 


which they have no hesitation in saying will create a 
SENSATION 


unequalled since the Rebellion and the assassination of President 
Lincoln, , 
The title of this remarkable book is 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH KECELEY, 


For thirty years a Household Slave in the best Southern families, 
and since she purchased her Freedom, and o——¢ the ng of 
the Rebellion, a confidential servant of M efferson Da 
where, “ Behind the Scenes,” she heard the first breathing - 
that Monster, SEcESSION. Since the commencement of the Rebel- 
lion, and up to date, she has been Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s modiste 
dress , and busi woman generally; a great 
rtion of her time baviag been spent in the White Route in the 
resident’s own family. g thus intimate with coln 
at a whole Teens! a8 well as with many of the distinguished 
bers of Washington society, she has much to ay of an inter- 
extg 20 nets to a Startling mature in regard to men and things in 
the Washington, and New York. She 
pare the fact tacts, ~y the a —~! of Mrs. Lincoln’s unfor- 
of b drobe, &c , which when read 
will remove ) ond ns in the public mind, and 
place Mis. L. im a more favourable Tight 
The book is crowded with incidents of a most romantic as well 
as tragic interest, covering a period of forty years. It is power- 
A and truthfully written and cannot fail to create a wide world 
——~ operate e book, but in its gifted and conscienti- 


avthor. 
The oblishers assure the public that this work is thorough] 
staat and tratbfal. They can produce, if sagemeen, Gas e the or 


copies of all the letters, and unim: 
to the character, ability, and ty, and standing of Mire 
and portrait it of fee ant Author. 


ginal 
» One Vol. 12mo., Cloth, Ill 
Price, $8 00. 
JUST PUBLISHED : 
“BRICK” POMEROY'S 
NONSENSE. 
A most laughable volume of Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Bur 


I Poems, and ridiculous things generally—the experiences 
of seerent Brick” Pomeroy in all sorts of places and at all sorts 











“BRICK” POMEROY’S 
SENSE. 
A book for Hearts and Homes, con thoughtfal chapters, 


pleasant, chatty sort 
Bachelor, which every young -_ and young 
can es and reread witn pleasure and profit. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR, LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors oren at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at eight. 
SATURDAY, MAY 9, 
MASKS AND FACES. 





MONDAY. 
MASKS AND FACES. 


REMOVAL! 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 


HAVE REMOVED 


THEIR BUSINESS LOCATION 


443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


TO THE NEW, COMMODIOUS, AND 


ELEGANT PREMISES, 


s|NOS. 90, 92 AND 94 GRAND STREET, 
CORNER oF GREENE. 


The Building is 75 feet on Grand Street, and 100 feet on Green, 
and Five Btories High, giving AMPLE FACILITIES, 


NEVER BEFORE POSSESSED, for the 


DISPLAY OF BOOKS & STATIONERY. 


CounTRY MERCHANTS SuPPLIED 


With all Books in the Market, 


STATIONERY AND BLANE BOOKS 


Ix Every VARIETY. 


Among the Novelties in that particular branch 
1s THE NEW 
“ PERPETUALLY MOIST LETTER BOOK,” 


For Copying { Letters. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS FROM 


550 MILES 
OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha 

AOROSS THE CONTINGENT, 

ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIO WILL BE 
COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 
— is no _ ~~ funds for the most bac prosecution of the 

a an ’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
able, RINCIP AL oan TEREST, iN GOLD, are now offered 
at PAR. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


ler bhese Mo years to run before maturing. Subscription will 
ew York, at the COMPANY'S OFFICE, No. 20 
Tastee pereet, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No, 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLRET and MAP for 1868, showing the P of the 
Wo ork, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices or its advertised Agents, or will 
be sent tree on ap 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
April 10, 1868. 


THE BEST MUSICAL COMPOSERS, 
Collections of their Works, 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, in 2 Vols., Cloth, each $7 50., 
Mozart's Sonatas, Cloth, $750. Chopin’s Mazur- 
kas and Waltzes, Cloth $500. Mendelssvhn’s Songs 
without Words, Cloth pisin, $3 0); on large paper, gilt 
edge, $400. Whalberg’s L’Art du Chant, Ci., $5 00- 
Bach’s 48 Fugues, [{ Well-Tempered Clavichord), Cl, 
$7 50. 
Mailed, post-paid. . 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston: 





CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


BOOSEY & CO’S. 
WORLD-RENOWNED CHEAP 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Sold by all Bfusic Dealers in the United States. 
THE MUSICAL CABINET, 

The Cheapest Collection of Modern Music in the World. 

Sixty Books at Fifty Cents Each. 

{COMPLETE ORATORIOS AND MASSES IN SCORE, 
With Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment, Fifty Cents Each. 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMEATS, 

Full Music Size, 24 to 86 Pages Each, Fifty Cents. 
Other Works equally Cheap. Trade Supplied and Catalogues 
Mailed Free, by 





BOOSEY & CO., 
614 BROADWAY. 
Branch of BOOSEY & CO., Music Publishers, London. 


NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN 8ST., NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE of FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS for 1868. 
Resurrection Plants 25cts. Each by) Mail, 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 Joun Stezzr, 
nts el York, 





} to announce 
the pleasure RTALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
For 1868, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 


4 tg OLD OAKEN BUCKET.—NOW ON FREE 
exhibition in the og the FIFTH-AVENUE ART GAL- 
LERY, corner of 14th charming picture 








Jerome Thompson’s 











Banks anp Crtx MERCHANTS, 


OAKEN BUCKET, resenting the early e of 
of THE OLD OAKE Hours of ition from 9 A. M.to7 P.M., 
and on Monday evenings from 8 to 10. 



















THE ALBION: 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


CHINA... ..0--cccl oo Meena, May 13. 
AUsTRALABIAN fens New York .... Wedn ednesday, rd 20. 


RUSSIA.......... leaves New York, . ednesday, 
BCOTIA -++-leaves New York.. * Wednesday, Jone % 
JAVA .nccee +..+-leaves New York., ~” Wednesday, June 10 
CHINA .......+. leaves New York.. . Wednesday, dune 17 


Chief Cabin Passage.....8130 00 | Second Cabin Passage....,.880 


TO PARIS. Geo 


i 


Leaves eATUD Ay, May oth, at 8 o’clock P. 
Thomas 
Leaves aATURDAY, May 16, at 3 o'clock P. 


to TONE OF PAMen ey eG OWDEN, Agent, 08 West Be 





FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 


FINANCIAL. 





BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
= FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE,..........+-.++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 


MONTGOME commander. 


Rete eeeeeeeee 


ee atk ates datetan 
ven over the Central R. R. of 


nterior, at lower rates than any other line. 








Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. . 

Berths not secured until paid for, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 
* The owners of these ships will not be yy yt or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingLanpD). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Frest CaBin. ......05+05 100 STEBRAGB ..........+++ 635 
Do. London... .105 00 Do, London....40 0 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do, to Paria.......50 00 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $45, payable in currency. 
Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteeraye, $10, payable in Gold. 
Pasecnyers also torwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at F ramen rates. ‘ 1“ Lor 1 
eerage pescage rom Liverpool or Queens: 
Tickets can be bougat here by persons sei ae for their 
friends. 
For further information, apply at the ve ety offices, 
JOHN G@. DALE, aon 
1s nea, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WYEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 











YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
cousisting of the 
PRANCE..........++06 Capt. Grace........... Se 
ENGLAND. weeese ++ Oapt, Thompson. eoeeee 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. pi spameenenet (1) “ 
HELVETIA..... +» --Capt, Cutting. .... core Sip - 

° ' 


..Capt, Hall..... ° - 
ny 3,117 “ 

“ 

“ 





weaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at +19 o’elock M,. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any at: _ 
An experienced Surgeon > each ship, free of charge. 
are issued in this countgy to parties wishing to prepay ® .5- 
of their frieads from Liverpool or ecutown { 4) tor tor 
of vay. able here in currency. 
Deals issued at the lowest rates of ym = for any amount, 
able at = Bank im Great Britain and Ireiand, 
"Passage io m New York to Queenstown he 
CABLN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $35, © 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrions or THE Com- 
Pant, 57 broadway ; es for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


ot the Company, 27 Broadway, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





Ex 
TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION = 


AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
S86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. WY. 
Waexiy Line or Stamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROY 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain ax¢é Irelead, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N. Y, 


| COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


for Building and other purposes. 


8.00 A.M. Day Rn pm} tor Rochester, 


. WW ty, Ni 4b 

ae ees oe eee ee er’ 

EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ee | ee 
‘a! 





Poot of 14th Street, Bast River. 


GEO, BR, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


TRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 


OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Paygnia 





Ferry: 


Buffalo, Salamanca, 
Dup and all "Ls West and South. 
830 A.M. Way ti for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
DB. 


10.00 A.M. Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 

ts Weat and South. 

3.30 P.M. ay Train, for eno tee intermediate Stations. 

4.30.P.M. Way — ping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 

er’s, ali wie west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 

Newburgh, and Warwick. 

5.00 P.M. Wa: bg | for Cay and intermediate Stations. 

5.30 P.M. r Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 

Dikirk, and ie joints South and West. 

6.00 P.M. Way Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

abe —y -- RNR 2h 

manea, Dun an est *By 
this Train Sleeping neta 


will rum through to Cin- 
cinnati without iow large 
pas. | 8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, 'y, for the West. 
Also Wa: vy 0 for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9. 1200 M., & ot "400, 645 and 1100 PAM 
On Wednesday cay nigh 0 a Theatre Train at 12.00 e’clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate 


Sunpar Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 8.30 P.M. for Peterson—6.30 P M. Night ty =y tor Dunkirk 
Bu yy Rochester, Salamavca and all poi est and 8outh— 
800 P.M v Emigrant and Way Train 1100 P.M. for Paterson and 
Port Jervis. 

Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 

a in direct connectiva witb 


pany all 
Tickets can se obtained at the Conseny Offices —241 Broad- | cage 
ag foot of Chambers 8t., New York, and Leng Dock 


ih bark, H. RIDDLE, 


Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. Gen’l Sup’t. 





. An Illustrated Guide to the principal suburban places on the 
Line of the Eastern Division rs this Mey ol has been 


and can be obtained at the the Company, ree a charge, | 
by those wish iy) examine the region referred 
jem: 


with the view 
ELLUC’sS a4 D anQusseur, 
THE BEST AND MOS TOOTH-WASH for 
CLE inate ERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 


and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
"eae to the gana 











NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Seuew gma 4 = ae | pa a LLorp run 
wi ew or rem utham 

ee the United Btates Mail, _ aa 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTMAMPTUN,— EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW VYORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, Lonpon, 
8; Second Cabin, 


Hav and 1 eee ft - Cab: 

; _Bteerage, $59. rom BREMEN to —First Ca- | tal 
t. $120; second Cabin, $72; Bteerage, $40. 4 = pape 
payable in gold. 

These vessels take oe 1 London and Hull, ie 6. which 
through bills Sane of lading are sign 


An experienced surgeon is Seas to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
— but those of the Company will be 
ea, 


Bilis of Lading wil) itively not be delivered before goods are 
ranged ot tha Ueetem Mouse. 


ar cle taken to Havre, sep and Bremen at the 
owest ~‘es, For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Btreet. 


"DELLUC & co., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


Ne, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 

Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 

et a new and d imitation offered to them under a 

milar name, we would request them to closely observe that they 

on t DELLUG'S EaU ANGELIQUE, 


L160,000,000 

a , in peney end Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 

ireland | mg HSA Fee to searca 

tea traced, Wills searched for. 

%_,. & CO., Moe oe — a 

and Estates Registry [con upwards of 90,000 names 
London, Ergiazd. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
= yar hv! ot * brilliant are no The 


“a 
more, . 
of 's Ointment dispensed wita the neecasi:- 
FL A uentl the lite of the patient. 


jon ot the Ointment, and their lives 
pease g ‘The cave follows vote et wpb 
it trom the’ oyetem. can parity 


it The Pills 


FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


passege tickets 
and Atlantic and R., Florids, to all points in the | 414 give especial attention to the conversion of 


SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 

Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & Co. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPEAN BEXPRHESS. 








PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange fer Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Hzecuted. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Taveterate 
cases of Scrofalous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it Scro- 
fulous andd , Which were 





















npaeetes by the ful 
tion until they were psinfully afflicting, 
have been radically cured in such great 
Paumbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarceiy need to be 
info. meu uv io ¥ rlues OF Uses. 
Scrofulout p isor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebiing 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
ou some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of ite hideous forms, either on the ony a or on the vitals. 
In the latter, tub may be sudd im the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the Ly or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or mal ulcerations on some part 
the body. Hence the octane use of a bottle of this 
SaRSAPARILLA » advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
pan ‘ersons afflicted with the ollowing a 
genera a ee, at length, cure, by the use 
Sansa St Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 





and nervous systems. 
cone fh or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 





joey fle long time is . -y~ for subduing these obstinate mala- 
y any medicine. By “| tag ooo continued use of this medicine 
on cure the Leucorrbea or Whites, Uterine Ul- 
cerations, and Fe Sassen te y soon d and 
ultimately cured by its and in effect. Minute 
Directions for each case din our supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout. when caused ulations of 


by accum extran- 
pains, Torguiy, Congeion or inflammation ofthe Liv om, 
nts, Congestion or inflamma‘ e Liver, an 
Jaundice pth — = they oftea do, from the rankling ; 
a gg HY restorer ior the 
cena ape system. ose who are Languid an 
Listless, Depeehent, Bleepless, and troubled with Ner. ous 7 
= schenstons or Fears, or any of the aff 
ee, SN find immediate relief and = ty evidence 2 
its restorative power upon trial. 





Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirr’s Lion 
Corrzz. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollargreenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 





B, T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t,, 





Sold by all Druggists, 








New York. j 


Prepared by DR. J.0, AYER & ©O., Practical and, 
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Celum, non animum, mutant, gut trans mare currunt. 
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Literature. 


THE PRINCELY VISIT TO IRELAND. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


When whieper came 
In friéndship’s name, 
Across the wave careering, 
That Dublin’s Earl 
Aad Denmark’s Pearl 
For Innisfail were steering, 
To ev’ry heart 
It did impart - 
A joy as rare as tbrilling ; 
‘Tho’ pen be weak 
Such joy to speak, 
The spirit’s more than willing, 
Oh, old Erin! 
That home of bearts, sweet Erin. 
A kindly deed 
Will find its meed 
For ever in old Erin ! 


Ob not in vain 
In Patrick’s fane 

Should be the installation 
That makes a knight 
Of order bright 

Amidst a gallant nation ; 
Be knizhthood’s vow 
Reminding how 

The accolade im poses— 
That shamrocks share 
The Roval care 

As well as England’s roses. 
Ob, old Erin! 

That home of hearts, sweet Erin! 
The righteous deed ; 
Will have its meed 

For ever in old Erin ! 


In history's page, 
From age to age, 
What changes vast may strike us; 
The foreign foes 
Oft met with blows, 
May come at last to like us. 
In days of yore, 
From Erin’s shore 
We drove the Danes before us : 
But now a Dance 
. Wiieg surely gain 
sm victory o’er us. 
Oh, old Eris! 
That home of hearts, sweet Erin ! 
A gentle deed 
Will find its meed 
For ever in old Erin! 





THE HIDDEN ROSES. 


E’en now, within the frozen stems, 
June’s roves lie concealed, 

Till throstles sing, and larks soar up, 
And Summer be revealed. 

E’en now, in their enchanted sleep 
Beneath the frozen clod, 

The little baby-blossoms wait 
The summons of their God. 


The snow-time and the winter storm 
Will vanish like a cloud ; 
Soon Spring will cast her swallows forth, 
And May-trees blossom proud. 
Rainbows will arch the sunny air, 
bs leap in every fold, 


And through the dark warm earth pierce through 


The crocus flushed with gold. 


Winter, the discrowned king, will cast 
The white mask from his face; 


, Will — Se ows chase. 

rom v's grave, like Lazarus, 

The eiving day comes forth, 

The wioter-storm sows seeds of joy. 
East, west, and south and north. 


Spring comes with sound of whispering lea’ 
And songs of waking birds: a 
The joy of May-time is too great 
To shape itself in words. 
Soon buds will widen into flowers, 
And Summer be revealed ; 
E’en now, within the frozen stems, 
J une’s roses lie concealed. 





. JUNO AND PHILLIS. 
A STORY OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
Part IT.—( Concluded.) 


A 

Somehow after Lady Heijen nat pad, Bn © 
with her angry eyes,” the pleasure of the July even 
gone for Faust and Marguerite. Faust became 
: to a See the blue 

moody brow, leaning 
the Innocent Marguerite, with a vague 
some cloud having overcast the fair heaven from w 
her sun-rays came, yet unsuspicious of the truth, cast a 








Here 
seemed 


EY 
Es, 


t and 


| aes at her handsome loyer. Presently he roused him- 
se 


he be blind, is yet so quick to hear, noted that the inflexion of 
his voice was less soft than its wont. 


len’s invitation; more vexed still that she should have cause 
to consider herself insulted by his refusal. He was a fool to 
have come out at all that evening; he 
that there was a risk of 
sure had not been worth the 
could see Dorothy any day: she was a dear, sweet little 
___| thing: but—he might have 
Lady Helen, whose conversation was so charming, and look- 
ing, apy into those splendid eyes. It was very nice for a 
simple lit 
looked away; but there was certainly a great fascination in 
the proud, unflinchin 
spoke. Sir Fulke told himself that he was in duty boun 
call at Annesley Court the next day, and explain to its fair 
mistress how he really had a business engagement at 9 o’clock 
the previous evening, and then he resolved, with a deepening 
flush on his sunburnt face, to tell Lady Helen of his engage- 
ment to Dorothy. As he rode up the avenue he felt astrange 
trepidation. Would the beauty be too angry to see him, or 
would she flash upon him with pointed and polished 
sneers, such as are the very effective weapons of good breed- 
ing? But none of these terrors which he was arming himself 
to meet came upon him; he was ushered at once into the 
long, low morning room, shaded in cool green, where Lady 
Helen sat, toying with her pugs, by the open window. She 
did not rise to meet him, but held out her delicate hand, with 
a sweet, soft smile in her eyes. He flushed and stammered a 
little, forgetting half ke 
scious that a serious explanation of what she did not even 
appear to have noticed would be a great mistake. 
his confusion with secret triumph. 

e 


plea of a business 


with a flash of laughter 
misjudge me. Perhaps my vanity needs correction, but my 
experience has never yet 
voluntarily give up my society without a very adequate rea- 


charming tableau you 
acquaintance last night—a perfect study 
Faust and uerite.” 


was the very time to tell Lady Helen about Dorothy. He 
paused a moment, and she adroitly changed the con - 
tion. After that.it was impossible, and he resigned himself 
utterly to thecharm of the hour. She worked upon him with 
every spell, every enchantment she was mistress of, and he 
was losing his head fast. To sit there talking to her, looking 
at her, winning those lovely efes to his, seemed to him the in- 
toxication of pleasure. Her love would be like strovg wine, 
making fire in the veins, just as poor little Dolly’s was like a 
draught of pure spring water, Men who are cold and self- 
constrained see an 

ter, but Sir Fulke hada 
not choose he should stay too long to-day; her first 
to pique him, and presently she said : 


over her lace-work, and Phillis was away in dreamland. 
Sweet dreams, in which her head seemed to rest on Sir Fulke’s 
shoulder, while he murmured loving words into her ear. 
oe his voice sank to a whisper—a whisper of pleading 
tones, only audible now and again, and then, and then an- 
other voice seemed to mingle with it—a voice full of low 
mocking langhter. Dorothy awoke with a start. Had she 
been asleep? The whole sky was lit up with a glory of gold- 
en wave-clouds, the air was still heavy with perfume, and 
low voices were wafted toward her as she had heard them in 
e|herdream. The faint colour came into ber cheeks as she 
caught Sir Fulke’s voice. Rising, she walked on tip-toe to 
the window and looked out from behind tbe shelter of the 
Jace curtains. She stood for a moment, a fuller crimson flush- 
ing to her cheeks, and then the light died out of face and eyes 
and she staggered back against the wall, uttering a gasping 
sigh. But presently, like a child fascinated against its will by 
some deadly snake, she turned to look again. Sir Fulke and 
Lady Helen were pacing side by side along the green lawn; 
he was bending over her with passionate admiration written in 
every line of his handsome face, a look such as Dorothy 
knew full well had never been turned upon her. There was 
& mocking light in the imperial beauty’s languid eyes, but 
ever and anon she shot a slow upward glance at him that 
seemed to say, “I love you!” A sickening sense of helpless 
despair came into Dorothy’s heart; she put one hand to her 
side, and leaned her head on the other against the wall. 

“ How could I ever think myself fit to mate with a fine 
gentleman! Ob, Pulke, Fulke!” she wailed piteously. Then 
she looked out once more. They were standing now, that 
splendid pair, by a rose tree which bent beneath its weight of 
crimson flowers. He was asking her to give him one. Doro- 
thy caught the words : 



























































« It is time to be turning homeward ;” and love, which, if 
Sir Falke was vexed—vexed that he had refused Lady He- 


t have known 
her, and, after all, the plea- 
nger he had incurred. Hi 


talking that very moment to 


e girl like Dolly to have coy, shy eyes that always 
ay 


orbs that met you every time is 
to 





ad to say, and feeling dimly con- “Ah, one rose— 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers eull’d, 
Were worth a hundred ~~ press’d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine 


Poor child,! she did not know it was only a quotation. She 
had never heard of Tennyson, and, for aught she knew, grand 
ladies and gentlemen always talked in poetry. She took not 
the sense of the words, but their literal meaning. All those 
fond kisses he had pressed on her lips were forgotten then, 
were as nothing compared to this simple favour he besought 
of Lady Helen. Dorothy watched with dilated eyes to see 
the great boon granted. The beauty stood for a moment with 
actantalizing gesture, as if irresolute; then she plucked a 
deep red bud, and held it toward him in her dainty fingers. 
He took the flower and hand together, pressing a thousand 
kisses on them. She did not draw away but shot one glance 
of her dangerous eyes into his. Dorothy saw no more; she 
sat as if in a trance, and when she looked again they were 

one, Perhaps ~~ were dining now. Sir Fulke had been 
o ae dress. Then there;}was no hope of seeing him to- 
night. 
ague, shadowy'thoughts of what she would’do crossed 
oe mind; wild purposes chased each other over her 
maddened brain, through all of which she felt her utter mis- 
erable impotency, She would reproach Sir Fulke bitterly, 
fling back his love—alas! it was no longer hers to give back ; 
she would see Lady Helen face to face, and tell her she was 
bad and wicked—but stay, if the grand beauty knew nothing 
of Sir Falke’s engagement, how then? Ah! there was an- 
other resource—she would creep away somewhere to die, 
and no one would ever hear of her n. Bat her mother, 
her poor crippled mother, who depended on ber for every- 
thing? because she was sore, hurt and grieved, should she 
visit her pain on one who hai never sinned against her? No! 
if it was so that her splendid lover cared no more for her, she’ 


She saw 


“T was afraid,” he began. 

“ Afraid of what ?” she asked, softly. 

“ Atraid you might not quite understand—might think my 
engagement was—was——” 

“ Was what ?” she asked, a little wonderingly. 

“ Was—was, perhaps, only an excuse.” 

“ An excuse? I? Nay, Sir Fulke,” continued Lady Helen, 

her languid eyes, “ you strangely 


taught me that any one would 
son. But,to change the subject, you have no idea what a 
with your y little peasant 
@ new picture of 
Sir Fulke coloured and moved uneasily on his chair: this 


appreciate the wholesomeness of the lat- 
ttaken the pledge. Lady Helen did 
step was 


“T must be so rude as torun away. Iam going for my 


ride.” must put on a brave face, and hide her misery in her own 
“ May I not stay and go with you?” he pleaded. breast. Dorothy tied on ber bonnet with trembling fingers 
“Not to-day,” she called, without assigning any reason. | and crept out of. the house by a back way. She felt she must 


a 
“ Lady Helen, you will think me very bold: I am going to 
ask a great favour of you.” 

” py to J apes it,” she said, softly. 

“ Will you invite me, once more, to be your guest ?” 

“ Yes ; to. morrow—next week—when you will.” 

This was courteously, but almost indifferently, spoken. 

“ To-morrow, then,’ and he took her hand with a linger- 
?—_o, but she scarcely looked at him. 

e rode away enchanted, furious, piqued, fascinated—I 
know not what. And Juno followed him for a moment with 
her eyes, a light of ineffable storn and triumph shining in 
their liquid depths. 


see Sir Falke once, to hear from his own lips if it were true 
that he no longer cared for her; but it was no use to wait to- 
night ; it might be hours, long hours, before he left the Court, 
and her mother would grow uneasy. With a heavy heart she 
walked along the lanes in the darkening twilight, having no 
strong arm on which to lean, no thoughts of him to bear her 
loneliness company as she had in the days thet were 
gone. To have sorrow in the present, and no hope in the 
tutare—ab! how unspeakably bitter. Once she made an ef- 
fort to rally her shaken faith. After all, she might have little 
real cause for fear; the ways of grand people were different 
from simple villagers ; it might only have meant that he ad- 


Il. 


Poor Dorothy! Little thought had her well-born lover of 
her simple charms in those days that followed. A mad, 
wild worship of beautiful Lady Helen su through his 
veins ; he even shrank from ing the girl he had promised 
to marry. The recollection that this splendid woman, with 
the languid, passionate eyes, could be nothing to him now, 
was intolerable. Thus matters stood when, all ee 


The mistress of Annesley Court had sent for her under some 

retext of having a dress altered, and, with great trepidation, 
Dorothy obeyed the summons When Lady Helen entered 
the room through the French window, the village maiden al- 
most wisliéd the earth would open and swallow her, but pre- 


sently she became reassured. It seemed nothin, moe * 
her that the grand lady’s Senrd snd bal be disdain and 
pride was natural to ts. Had 

afraid of Sir Falke? But ah! with how little reason his 


case! 

Lady Helen, watching from under her broad eyelids how 
awkward and ill at ease Dorothy appeared, curved her lips in 
scorn and smiled to herself. This was no very dangerous ri- 
val, after all; this shy, simple girl in the cotton gown, with 
frightened blue eyes and knot of golden hair. Her very de- 
fencelessness might have sti some compassion in the 
proud willful breast of the woman of the world, had it been 
a gentler, kindlier one. What chance had an child 
of nature like yt only her poor alphabet of love and 
trust, against a ly woman, patrician born, with every ac- 
eye re e fascination the refined world prizes, at 
her sends. Great Juno herself was not more implaca- 
ble arival than Lady Helen, and so she formed her 
cruei plans remorselessly. d she not spare this one? A 
dozen handsome well- men were at her command 





e 


nas pee 8 Soe lente bor Cos ; the of coming 
stole over her, and she closed her eyes. The bend bent 










| 


mired Lady Helen, not that he was in love with her. Ifshe 


h him, might he not be angered, and oh, how 


to reproac'! 
terrible io see Sir Fulke displeased with her. After a long 


le she resolved to wait until he sought her, and to 


complete in patience the work that had been set her at 
the Court. 


TI. 
Lady Helen saw the wan face on the morrow after the 


scene in the rose-garden, and had no pity. Handsome Sir 
Falke was hers now, heart, mind, and soul, Well, the month 


was nearly up. She had amused herself, and in a few days, 
when she proved her power a little more upon him, he 


might go back to his blue-eyed Gretchen. Just at first, when 
there 


had been some doubt of him, she had thought it possible 


she might come to be in love with her Saxon neighbour, but, 


once at her feet, the spell was broken, his power gone forever. 
She hardly expected to see him again the next day, but he 





been | came late in the afternoon, and was ushered to her 


. Dorothy saw the meeting—noted, with 
heart, that he still wore in his coat the rose Lady 
Helea had given him. His manner was more impassioned to- 


in the rose 


day ; his eyes more eager. The poor child who watched him 
saw that be scarcely ever glanced away from the proud face 


beside him ; and inex , all unversed in reading faces 
as she was, Dorothy felt that ber rival was playing a part, 
that she did not really love Sir Falke as—as he loved her. 
Ab! he was not in play; it was all real unfeigned earnest with 
him ; and the tle girl, after the wont of her sex, pitied 
, and hated his temptress. She took a re- 
$ could not bear this bitter pain longer ; from his own 
lips she must hear the truth. And when after hours, that 
her, he bade Lady Helen a 
lingering farewell, she crept softly down stairs and out into 
rather than ran down the side path that 
. Unless he was on horseback, and 
riding fast, she must meet} him. Dorothy waited, leaning 
against the trunk of an old elm, flushed and panting from ex- 
citement and her quick pace. Presently he came in sight rid- 
ing slowly, thoughtfully along on his favourite chestnut. He 
started as be saw her, and a frown of vexation crossed his 
brow. 
“ Dorothy ! you here, and with no hat! You look half 
wild. 
It was the first time the intonation of his voice had ever been 
-mpatient or angry to her, and she felt it keenly. 
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THE ALBION. 


May 9 














“Ob, Fulke! Sir Fulke! [ could not help it.” 

The rory mouth quivered, big tears trembled on the upturn- 
ed lashes, and Sir Fulke saw that there was going to bea 
scene. Men always bate a scene unless they are desperately 
in love with the fair cause,and then they can be strangel 
tolerant. When a man says petulantly, “Oh, for God's 
sake, don’t let us have a scene!” a woman may be sure that 
her power, if not altogether gone, is very far on the wane, 

Sir Falke did not make the exclamation in so many words, 
but he jerked bis rein and looked annoyed. 

“]1—I saw you in the garden with Lady Helen to-day and 
gevsoten, and I know you don’t care about me any more. Oh, 

a ke! is it true? don’t you care for me any longer?” 

He was petrified at the news tbat she had seen him. 

“ Dorothy,” he said, gravely, “I should hardly have be- 
lieved you guilty of playing the soy.” 

“I did uot mean to. How could I help it? I was 
put to work in the room that looks into the garden. I 
dare say she meant me to see,” cried poor Dorothy, pas- 
sivonately. 

“Stop!” said Sir Fulke, coldly, Pray leave Lady Helen 
out of the question. You forget that your thoughts and ac- 
tions cannot be of the slightest moment to her.” It was the 
first time he had ever used bis grand seigneur manner to 
D>rothy, but she was too miserable to be awed by it. She 
burst into a passion of tears, and hid her face in the horse’s 
neck. The faithful creature knew her touch so well; he 
stvod quite still, only half turning his proud head as if in sym- 


e it’s nothing to her,” gasped Dorothy, choking 
with sobs; “she’s a—a—grand lady, and I'm on—oaly acom- 
moa country girl, that she—she looks down upon.” 

Sir Fulke dismounted. 

“ Come, come, Dorothy,” he said, in a soothing voice, “ you 
have taken some foolish fancy into your head. I don’t know 
what you saw, but you—you don’t quite understand the ways 
—otf - 

“ Graod folks; no, I don’t!” cried the girl, bitterly. “I—I 
don’t want to, if they’re s0—30 false and cruel,” 

Sir Fuike began to be a little wearied. Now that he had 
dropped the réle of Strephon this scene jarred upon his feel- 
ings. He quite meant to give up the peasant maiden, as Lady 
Helen had called her, but he did not want to break with ber 
too suddenly ; it burt his grand seigaorial pride to do anything 
mean or ungenerous. No, he meant to behave handsomely, 
and kindly too, if possible. 

“ This is folly,” he said, a shadow of vexation crossing his 
broad forebead. 

“It may be folly to you, Sir,” uttered Dorothy, her voice 
still choked by sobs; “ it’s none to me. I didn’t put myselr 
in your way; you came to me freely of your own accord, and 
—and made me love you. And then you see a grand 
lady who's fit to mate with you, and you don’t care jno more 
for me ; snd she—she’s playing with you; I know 
eyes. 

TT his was too much for Sir Fulke; be grew very angry. 
“Of course,” be said, sternly, “if you mean to behave in 





this foolish manaer, it wi!) be much better that all should be 


at ao end between us, You cannot see that by asking you 
to be my wile, 1 was making a great sacrifice of my 


ie 


Dorothy raised the great blue eyes wistfully to his face. The 
big tears glittered in them,jand her mouto quivered and trem- 
bied 


“Ob! Falke, if you only tell me now—I know you won't 
deceive me -if you would only tell me that I baven’t any 
cause to doubt you, that you do love me true and faithful still, 
just as you did before, I'll never say another word, but go 


back home as happy and light of heart as 1 was before I saw 
her. 
This was worse than ever; not at all what Sir Falke want- 


ed. Sbe must be made to understand that all was over be- 


tween them. He was hopelessly ia love with Lady Helen. 
If be could not win her he would have no other. Bat being 
@ brave man, and having a great deal of nobility in bis nature, 


to play a mean aod cruel part was horribly painful to him. 


His brows were knitted in perplexity, and he looked away as 
he answered slowly: 

“If I were to say I feel the same for you as I did, it would 
not be the truth.” 

Poor Dorothy’s head bent over the chestnut, and great 


tears rolled off his shiniog coat to the ground. Sir Fluke put 


his hand on her. She flung it off indignantly, and wrned 


upon bim with more pride than he had believed the little 


“You needn't 

You're a gentleman ; I'm a com- 

Iv’s only right you should have amused yourself 

with me, and then flung me out of the way when you was 
red w 


village-girl capable of. 

“T understand you, Sir,” she cried, hotly. 
fear any trouble from me. 
mon girl. 


“ Ob, Dorothy, don’t talk like that!” cried the young man, 
feeling « sudden and great compunction arise within him, “I 
will Go anything for you—a. ything in the world; I will al- 


ways be voor friend.” 


“You'll never be any more to me!” answered Dorothy, 
“T woulde’t have a crust from you to 

I won't be called a lord’s castaway. 
I’ve earned my bread all my life; please God, I'll earn it a 


With bilter emphasis. 
save me from starving. 


little longer—wll I die.” 


She turned away from him with a choking sob, and went 
He mounted his horse, 
and rode back t> Asbleigh, his heart full of shame and anger. 
His conscience accused him bitterly for this wrong done to a 
helpless girl ; it made his self-reproach far keener that he saw 
He had thought betore 
in bis beart, with that injustice the rich so often do the poo: 
“| will make it up to her; she shall have no cause to say 1 
Perhaps she had spoken in the heat of 
Then he 
banished forcibly the thought of the girl he bad forsaken, and 
let his mind dwell on all the beauties and graces of Lady 
Would she marry him? did she love him? Surely 
she was too proud to deceive a man with feigned love? could 
he not read her thoughts in her eyes? What a fool he had 
been to imagine that « simple country girl with a pretty face 
and trustful eyes could ever have contented him! How 
sorely he would have repented his mistake when he had gone 
again into the world, and met the well-bred, refined women 
to him ; 
he must know whetber there was hope or not. In his heart 


up into the woods out of his sight. 


she would accept nothing from him. 


have behaved badly.” 
the moment, and something might still be done. 


Helen. 


of his own set! But this was intolerabi 





of hearis be believed himse!f beloved. 


Two days alter the meeting with Dorothy he betook him- 
selt to see the fair Chatelaine of Annesly Court, murmaring to 


himsel! as he weat- 
* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert smell, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
Aad win or lose it all,” 










































































t by her 


If I had not loved you, I should hardly have done 


Iv. 


Beautiful Lady Helen reclined under the cedars with an air 
of wearied restlessness. In her lap lay @ delicate note, on 
which was engraven a ducal co'onet yy | an unde- 
cipherable monogram. “Five days—only five days,” mur- 
mured Juno, “and I shall be at Chambryéae, with a duke at 
my feet and as many handsome men in my train as 1 care to 
count. Shall I accept him, I wonder? Jsah! a dissolute boy 
of twenty-three, with low tastes, and a short, thick-set figure, 
such as abhor. Am I not well enough as 1 am ?—free to as 
much adoration and worship as I choose to accept? Only 
that it is something to be a duchess ; only that with the Orme 
coronet upon my brow I might become the first leader of ton 
in the country. Ab, well! time will show; and, meantime, 
I wish my handsome tawny lion here would come to relieve 
the tedium of these weary eummer afternoons. I wonder if 
any ove finds a charm in the country itself, the country pur 
et simple, without any adventitious aids of society and amuse- 
ment? Ob! how tired I am of it! Will I ever trust myself 
amongst the sylvan glades, the rural groves, the dryads’ 
haunts, that are the cant phrases of crack-brained poetasters, 
again without good company to make it endurable? Never! 
Que fais je dans cette galére! Anticipation, retrospect, are ull 
alike unavailable for passing one of these tedious hours. Ob! 
spirits of the earth and air, I invoke you to chase away this 
insufferable dullness, and bring me something to amuse the 
passing hour!” And obedient to the queen of heaven's be- 
hest, the willing sprites complied, and brought hand Sir 


“ Because we can never be anything to each other.” * 
“ Why ?” he gasped. 
It was becoming embarrassing—this scene must have aa 


. 


end. 
“T like you—I do not love you, Sir Falke. I cannot marry 
ou.” 


He staggered to his feet. 

; You do not love me?” he uttered, in a bewildered 
voice, 

Lady Helen rose too. 

“ Did | ever give you cause to think I loved you ?” she said, 
with a shade of hauteur. 

He looked at her with a stupefied air. He hardly compre- 
bended that a woman of such birth and refiaement should 
tempt and lead him to these passionate emotions, merely ole 
gratify her own vanity. Poor little Dorothy! had you -s 
koowao how you were avenged in this momeot! A fierce 
light came into Sir Fulke’s eyes, a light of passion and bi'ter 
aoger. He caught the imperial beauty in his arms, regardless 
of her station, of her pride, and pressed his burning kisses 
upon her lips. Paralyzed with fear, she could not move a 
muscle to tear herself from his grasp. 

“ Now,” he cried passionately, releasing her, “summon 
your servants aod have me turned out, for daring to take my 
own interpretation of your soit looks and low tones.” 

“ How dare you ?” she.gasped, trembling from head to foot 
with passion.” 

‘* Because you dared me,” he answered between his teeth; 








Fulke striding across the lawn to their mistress’ feet! 

“ There is still power in enchantment,” laughed Lady Helen 
softly, as she stretched out her slender hand to him without 
moving from her graceful languid posture. “Tell me, Sir 
Fulke, were you just now balf a score of miles away when 
some genii picked you up, like Prioce Camaralzaman, and 
transported you Lither in the twinkling of an eye!” 

“ You are pleased to speak in riddies,” smiled Sir Falke, 
looking at her as if he could never drink in enough of her 
magpificent beauty. Her eyes did not droop beveath his 
ardent geze, as most women’s would have done; they met 
the look softly, with a lingering provocative glance that made 
it tantalizing for bim to stand at a courteous distance, uttering 
polite commonplaces, 

“A moment ago you werein my thoughts,” murmured 
Lady Helen, with « low laugh, “and I bade my attendant 
sprites go summon you to relieve the tedium of this intolera- 
ble afternoon. See how they obey! Now I have discovered 
my power over you, I shall use it mercilessly. I shall make 
you stay dinner, and keep you here until the fairies are danc- 
ing in their magic ring vy moonlight.” 

All this gay nonsense was most sweetly musical in Sir 
Fulke’s ears. Ob, the vast difference between listening to 
this and the unimaginative, nay! sometimes ungrammatical, 
commonplaces of poor lit le plebeian Dorothy. He was go- 
ing to spend all these delicious hours with this beauty—then 
be would control his impatience, and not»put his fate to the 
touch now. No, later on, when they were wandering side by side 
in the moonlit rose-garden, or he sat at her feet, perhaps, io 
that dimly-lighted paradise, | oking down on the green lawn, 
then he would tell her of his wild worsbip, and sbe would, 
perchance, make her soft confession in return. The bare 
thought sent a hot thrill through bis veins; intoxicated by the 
dream, he scarcely heard her low voice whispering to him. 
In a kind of trance, he sat beside ber until the sun was gone 
from the heavens, and they were summoned in by the sound. 
ing gong. Mechanically he ate, and uttered half a dozen 
commonplaces to the elderly dame de compaignie who played 
the unenviable 10le of third. He was thinking all the while 
of that delicious by-and-by that was so slow tocome. Day- 
light was gone, the silver-lamps, rose-shaded, shed their glow 
upon the costly fruits laying daintily in their shining silver 
and crystal bowls, and Lady Helen drawing her lace around 
her, rom the table. 

“I shall make predictions for to-morrow from the stars,” 
she said, as she stepped from the open window on the ter- 
race, 

“Tell me my fate,” he whispered, following her—the dis- 
creet chaperone had vanished. 

Lady Helen was perfectly self-possessed under all circum- 
stances, but for the moment she felt a vague uneasiness at his 
tooe. It was but fora moment; then ehe said in her heart, 
while a keen light flashed in her eyes: 

* Allons ! itis the perfection of a night for a good love 
ecene. 

Sir Fulke felt no inclination to make a commonplace decla- 
ration. There was something in the witching hour that 
mato 0 game half divined, a touch of trembling fingers a 
thousand times more eloquent{than words. She understood 
why he cared for this entranced silence ; it was a sweet, keen 
triumph to her. She sailed along the soft grass, brushing 
with her trailing lace the light dew that began to fall; under 
the broad avenues and through the rose-garden, be following 
like her shadow the while. They came to an open window 
of my lady's bower, where in one dim recess stood a screened 
lamp. He put out his hand to help cross the little step, 
and with that touch the epell was brok@i—-silence dissolved. 
Lady Helen sunk into the low cbair that stood bg the wiudow 
in a full flood of moonlight, and Sir Fulke threw bimself down 
beside her, kissing the band passionately that he still held. 
His eyes looked up into bers, his mouth worked and quivered, 
while the beautiful temptress felt a sudden thrill of fear at ber 
own work—a faint misgiving whether these great strong men 
were safe toys. 

“On, Helen! [ love you so,” he whispered, in low eager 
tones. 

She looked away for a moment with a troubled glance. 

“ Darling, say you care for me a little,” he pleaded, holding 
her haud so hard it almost pained her. 

“ You hart me,” she said, softly, tryiog to draw away her 
hand. “See what a great red place,” and she affected to 
laugh with her old lightness. 

“ Helen, don’t keep me in suspense!” he cried, with fiery 
impatience. “ You know alll mean. Tell me, darling, just 
one word to put me out of my misery.” 

“ Misery!” she repeated, in a voice that was a little con- 
strained. “ This is an ill compliment indeed. You ought to 
be supremely happy. _ Well, I will put you out of your mis- 
ery,” and she attempted to rise. He heid her down by the 
sheer force of his grasp. 

“Don’t trifle with me, Lady Helen,” he uttered, in an un- 
certain voice. “Don’t you see I'm half mad with love of 
nn This is no time to put me off with feigned misander- 
standing. 

She torned her liquid eyes upon him. There was a strange 
kind of fascination tor her in his handsome passionate face, a 
Mee eta chip, “Let mo go. te Fake 

° me go. this 
must not be, indeed.” There was en in her tone. 


*b if you sow the wind you will reap the whirlwind ; 
because you made me love you with all my soul simply to 
pass your idle hours, and then thought you could eal Gap 
passion you had raised with a cold giance and a few haughty 
words. I dared to show your ladysbip your error.” 

“Go!” she cried furiously, stamping ber littie foot, “ and 
never see me again!” 
“ Never, please God, madam!” and he turned slowly and 
left her. 
v. 


I was walking down P‘ccadilly last June, with Capt. 
of the Guards. We sauntered by the handsome row of houses, 
passing an infinite number of pretty women in single brongh- 
ams, On their way to charm the fashionable loungers with 
their beaux yeux and belles toilettes, an infinite number of 
dusty waylarers who bad not time even to enjoy the unknown 
far niente as & spectacle, an infinite number. of miserable o® 
jects seeking to draw pity acd alms trom those to whom they 
formed so pitiful a contrast. Presently we turned into the 
park, and crossing to the Row, were nearly run over by a pair 
of magnificent bay ponies. I had just time to catch a glimpse 
of their beautiful charioteer. 

- _—_ who # that lovely woman ?” I exclaimed to my com- 
pavion. 

“ Don’t you know, he answered, laughing. “ I thought you 
knew everyone.” 

“TI plead ignorance. Tell me.” 

“That is the Duchess of Orme. I'll tell you a story about 
her presently, if you like, And, when a convenient oppor- 
tunity offered, my friend repeated to me the foregoing 
story. 

“ And where is Sir Fulke now?” I asked, though I need 
ay | tell you, perhaps, that that was not his real name. 

“ Gone to India, to shoot tigers and stick pigs. He was 
awfully kind to my brother out there. Such a nice gentle- 
mao-like fellow he is. I'll introduce him to you when he 
comes home.” 

“Thanks. But how about poor little Dorothy ?” 

“Oh, she’s quite got over her unfortunate love affair! I 
hear she’s goivg to marry the village curate.” 

“A la bonne heure! All’s well that ends well,” said I. 
“Come and have some lunch.” 





a>.) 


AFLOAT. 


Oce of our most popular novelists, a type of the true Saxon, 
writing on @ subject which he thoroughly understinds, has 
classed hunting men under two heads: those who buot and 
like it; those who bunt aad don’t like it. So also there are 
yachismen, and there are men who keep yachts, The latter 
class have their head quarters mostly at Cowes, or at Ryde. 
They seldom venture out beyond the placid waters of the So- 
lent, and are more frequently to be met with in the clab, than 
on the deck or in the cabin of a yacht. They lay more store 
on a large collection of flags, wherewith to make a display at 
regattas, than on a carefully selected case of charts. The 
skipper in their estimation fills a subordinate position to the 
cook, who should be an artist of no meandegree. Their 
talk is of those who go down to the sea in ¢hips; but their 
heart is not with them. tena As ep answer the question 
which Croesus put to Soloc— When can a man be said to be 
happy ?—by suggesting a smooth sea with a fresh off shore 
breeze, a living freight of ladies on board, age not under 
twenty or over thirty, with or without the lively widow to 
act as chaperone, who under the genial influence of the 
sparkling wines of France are easily led to imagiue the scene 
before them to be a correct representation of life on the ocean 
wave. These are the butterflies of the sea, pleasing to the 
eye, and perfectly harmless; fulfilling their destiny, whatever 
that may be, but they point no moral, though they may acorn 
atale. Is it to be said, therefore, that they are of no use? 
Hardly so, for they act as a foil to the genuine yachtsman, 
-_ - as ~1 ee aon be cre in the picture, serving 
to bring out in ncipal subject, and heighteni 
judicious contrast the general effect. witha ww 

In the present day, when everybody thinks it necessary to 
have an outing—some in search after health, others after ex- 
citemert, and all after novelty—the genuine enterprising 
yachtsman has a great advantage. a do not vex him, 
nor is he given over as a prey to hotel or lodging-house 
keepers. Tne number of trains, the hours of their departuré 
and arrival, the nature of the accommodation to be met with 
at the joarney’s end, whether for the night’s rest only, or for 
the more prolonged stay, are to him matters of absolute in- 
difference. He carries nis hotel about with him, certain of 
finding each day the accommodation he requires, or say 
rather his house, for ready to his hands he has his home com- 
forts, his books, his household gods. 

How many places there are, which a man would seldom 
have an opportunity of seeing—out-of-the-way-spots—to which 
access is comparatively difficult, were it not for the facilities 
which a yacht affords him. Take the north coast of France 
to begin with. There is Dunkirk, on which Louis XIV. la- 
} fortibed ports ta the Kingdom, uher bovine beaaeen 

om, havi tit 

of us in 1662; next in order, Calais ; then ~ with its 
newly-opened floatiog basin, where strips lie waterborne ; a 
with a basin, a pretty country at 

@ couple of hours ; 
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stronghold, with its Frascati to amuse, and its magnificent 


docks to interest. Trouville within sight, where, thanks to 
De Moray, our yachisman can also lie water-borne ; Fécamp, 
with its caravanserai; and that quaint little place Evretat, 
where artist life is to be seen, within an easy sail from either 
Havre or Trouville ; farther on Cherbourg, with its magaifi- 
cent breakwater; then St. Malo, the key to Brittany, distant 
inland only fourteen miles from Dinant, where he may see the 
problem solved of How to live upon £200 a year, and Jay by 
sometbing handsome at the end of it; lastly Brest, with ite 
magnificent roadstead, capable of holding in its inner port as) 
many a8 500 large ships. Retracing his course, the Channe 
Islands invite him to stop and explore the beauties of Jersey 
and Guernsey, which ought not to be seen hurriedly to be ap- 
preciated—those of the former especially. 

The next year the yachtsman makes himself familiar with 
the south coast of England. 

Again the scene changes, and he finds himself sailing or be- 
ing towed through the Caledonian Canal, and in the heart of 
the Higblands. 0 fortunatus nimium it he knows one of the 
thrice blessed, who bas some fishing on the Ness. What ex- 
citement in this worid is to be compared with that of killing 
one’s first'salmon? Tbe rush of waters, with just ove clear 
spot, tbe anxious cast, the protracted struggle, the final cap- 
ture! Gently, however—our business is not with salmon 
fishing. When the king of fish alters his habits and nature, 
and tukes to feed at the bottom of the sea, he may come to be 
caught in the net of the trawl; but till this comes to pass the 
yachismap must look upon salmon fishing as perfectly con- 
sistent with the enjoyment of yachting, but not included in 
the programme. Turning his back upon Inverness, he 
should by thie time be working his way home, which he will 
do by the east coast; and here again one has only to look at 
a map to see at a glance the number of places of interest 
which would alone occupy a season in visiting. 

The crew of a yacht are generally selected from the better 
class of smackemen—men who, during the time tbat they are 
not 86 employed, follow their ordinary calling, some in fish- 
ing, others iu pilot-boats; and as in pursuit of it they are con- 
stanily in and out of the various barboers, they are scarcely 
ever at fault when their knowledge is put to the test. It must 
be understood, however, that the yachtsman who is himself 
familiar with these things, bas a great advantage over one 
who is not. He is much more his own master, a point of no 
small importance when the question of making or not making 
a passage is at issue. He may not be able to act as his own 
sailing-master, por, if he could, is it in the slightest degree ne- 
cessary that he should ; but be ought to know enough of bis 
business to know what he can do, and what he can’t. If he 
is fortunate in bis skipper, and has a good set of mev, he ma: 
learn a great deal from them ; and as talent and education al- 
ways tell in the long run, they will soon yield to bim a wil- 
ling deference on occasions requiring soundness of judgment 
and promptacss of decision, aay a yachtsman throws away 
an Opportunity in the course of a season for the want of a lit- 
ule energy and determination at the right moment. Let bim 
show that he bas this quality in him, and his men will like 
him all the better for giving them a chance of displaying their 
mettle, and the sea-going qualities of his yacht. 

In determining the question of tonnage when buying or 
building is concerned, regard must be had to the amount 
which # yachtsman is prepared to pay for his amusement, 
both in respect of the first cost, and annual expense. The 
minimum to secure comfort to the owner, and sufficient ac- 
commodation for a crew of five hands, is from thirty-five to 
forty tons, Under this tonnage & headway of six feet in the 
main cabin is unattainable; and unless a man can move 
about without knocking his head, he will not be free to exer- 
cise that liberty of action which is indispensable to bodily 
comfort. The number of yachts afloat which do admit of this 
without runping into fifty and sixty tons are very few ; and 
in them it will be found that lead is Jargely used for the pur- 
poses of ballast. The proportion of lead to iron should not 
exceed one-third, and in a vessel of forty tons that proportion 
gives six inches more headway than can be got by the use of 
iron ballast only. Small as that may appear, the practical 
difference bei ween five feet six and six feet represents just the 
difference between comfort and discomfort, aud for one man 
who stands six feet in bis shoes, there are at least a score who 
do not exceed five feet nine. If Nature bas qualified a man 
to be a Life Guardsman, and instead of going into the army 
he prefers entering the pleasure navy, he must be prepared to 
pay for the advantages uf frame which have been conferred 
upon him, and nothing under eighty or a hundred tons will 
suit him. We have spoken’of accommodation for five hands 
On the forecastle as the other essential which cannot be at- 
tained in a vessel of less than forty tone, and for cruising pur- 
poses five is the lest com pl t consistent with the pro- 
per handling of the yacht. Tois admitsof an alternate watch 
of two and two, and the fifth man, whoacts as cook and stew- 
ard, must be as good an A B as the others, and willing to lend 
a bund and take bis share of the work on deck whenever oc- 
cation requires. As regards the owner’s accommodation, he 
can have a separate berth to himself, and the after-cabin ought 
to be, and can be, so arranged as to accommodate two friends 
in perfect comfort. Tbe main cabin, if well arranged, can sup- 
ply to the most fastidious every luxury thet a man can wisb 
for, and is at one and the same time dining-room, drawing- 
room, and library, without any elaborate transformation, or 
-~ extraordinary effort. 

ow as to the respective merits of building and buying. If 
& man is fortunate enough to find, poaly made to bis hand, 
exactly what he wants, of course he will do well pees Bat 
men’s notions of what a yacht should be differ so widely that 
they very rarely meet with what they do want. Ifa man in- 
tenus to go in for racing, and can’tafford to pay for costly ex- 
periments in trying to build a vessel which sha'] beat anything 
afloat, we advise him to try and buy an established favourite, 
There is no 
more glorious uncertainty in the law, than there is in the re- 
sult which attends the building of racing yscbts. If, however, 
he means to confine bimeelf to a good comfortable sea-going 
vessel, one which he can take a liberty with, and in which he 
hopes to take his pleasure for many years, then we say un- 
hesitatingly, let him build—and try to forget what bas been 
said of those who build houses for others to live in—only let 
him be quite clear in bis own mind what it is that he wante, 
== him make his requirements perfectly clear to his 

uilder. 

The cost, all told, will vary from £35 a ton for a vessel of 
40 tons, to £28 a ton for one of 100 tons and upwards, The 
former price may seem high, and it is no doubt a good deal 
of money, bat it must be remembered smaller vessels du 
cost more relatively than large ones, There are two ends and 
a finish to each, but the cost involved does not bear the same 
ratio to the large which it does to the smaller. In this price, 
howev«r, are included teak fittings throughout on deck, with 
a single plaok of mahogany or cedar for bul hard wood 
planking, oak or teak, and below, mahogany with 





maple. Let the yachtsman eschew paint everywhere, except 
for the ceilings to give lightness and contrast. The lining of 
the forecastle should be deal or pine, stained and varnished 
as being easy to clean, and inexpensive to renew. His skip- 
per will be the only permanent man he need keep on the books 
all the year round, as once a week, while she is laid up, or 
every day if fine and dry, the hatches should be opened, and 
air freely admitted so as to give thorough ventilation. If this 
be done, and the vessel honestly built in the first instance, no 
dry rot need be feared, and she will last for years. There 
could not be a better instance given of the lasting qualities of 
a well-built yacht than the Pearl, which was laid down in the 
yard at Wivenhoe, now occupied by Harvey, by that brilliant 
cavalry officer and thoroughbred yachtsman the late Marquis 
of Anglesea, in the year 1818, exactly fifty years ago, and 
which is still afloat. He lived just long enough to see her 
lengthened, and died shortly afterwards. The present gene- 
ration are fast passing away who can remember him as eager 
to make a match witb anything afloat for £500 round the is- 
land, or £1000 round the Eddystone, and back, as he ever was 
in tbe Peninsula to have a dash at his old opponent Ney. In 
the person of one of his sons, Lord Altred Paget, the lamily 
prestige in the yachting world continues to be honourably 
maintained, and the Xantha, which he recent/y built where 
the Pearl bad been built before, bears testimony to the know- 
ledge which he possesses of what a sea-going yackt ought to 
be. Latterly he has not been able to resist the temptation of 
having a steam yacht, but we should not be surprised if we 
saw bim coming out once more in his old form, and giving the 
yachting world the benefit of his long experience. 

Within the last two or three years, the adaptation of steam 
launches to pleasure purposes has become v-ry general, and 
they bave been greatly improved upon by White, of Cowes. 
We ougbt to do the French the justice to admit that they 
were the first to introduce them in their navy; and now there 
are but tew of our men-of-war which are not provided with 
them. The idea seems to have taken with our amateurs, and 
there are pow several of them to be seen in the summer about 
Cowes. They are pretty toys, uselul enough in quiet waters, 
to thuse who like to explore nooks and crannies and to make 
eure of getting back home at any given hour; and when a 
yacht is big enough to carry one, they are found very useful 
to turn her in and out of harbour, or in a dead calm. The 
engines are bigh pressure, and are easily put in, and as easily 
taken out when not required. 

We have not touched, in this sketch, upon the more ambi- 
tious yachtsman who spends his winter in the Mediterranean, 
in a schooner of 150 tons or upwards, or his summer in Nor- 
way ; nor have we alluded to the adventurous cruise in the 
Baltic Sea, at the time of the Russian war, of the Pet, of eight 
tons, described by her owner as “about as long as a moder- 
ate-sized drawing-room, and scarcely so wide as a four-post 
bed.” Our object bas rather been to point out what may he 
done by a man with moderate means, who loves a little 
healthy, pleasurable excitement, and who, to our thinking, 
can get it purer and better on board his yacht than in any 
other form. 





CATS--ON THEIR MERITS. 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TOOTEN TOON. 


With women it may be different—for are there not witches 
in the world ? —but I never yet knew a wicked man who was 
fond of cats. Children may be disliked upon the ground of 
‘Uheir being spoilt and noisy, but no such arguments can be 
urged against my favourites: the more you - them, the 
tamer, the more content, the more charming they a 
As for a noise, they do not know bow to make it, now 
there is a misunderstanding upon this point in connection with 
the nocturnal disturbance called caterwauling, the explanation 
of which is as follows. a requires a musical voice to state 
the circumstances, but I hope to make myself intelligible) 
Suppose you very much desired to visit a friend ; a female 
dresses: only an immense wall—which you could not blow 
down like the Clerkenwell wall, because you bad not the Fe 
nian carelessness of resu!te—intervened between you and the 
beloved object. Well, that is exactly the case with these 
poor maligned pussies, “Come over the waur” [feline for 
wall, just as it is Scotch for worse], “the waur, the waur,” 
cries the imprisoned puss ; “ why don’t you come over the 
waur?” “ Spikes, spikes, spikes,” cries Tom, explaining the 
nature of the obstruction, whereas we call it “ swearing. 

Now, a cat is incapable of an oath. Lut the fact is, there 
are so many false accusations brought against cats, that 1 
scarcely know, alihough pre at all points, where to be- 
gin my defence of them. Their foes are legion, beginning 
with the British boy, and not ending with his grandmother. 
Their friends are so cowed and disbeartened by the numper 
of assailants, that they are often silent when it beboves them 
to put in thgir good word. When I saw advertised the other 
day, the Book of Cats, by C. H. Ross, my heart leaped within 
me, and I cried; “O sacred mews!” I thought that Mr. 
Roes, whose sketdhes bave so much real humour in them that 
genteel folks are united in calling them vulgar, would do this 
noble su justice—would give us & monograph on cats 
that would put them right with the public at large. The illus- 
trations of the volume are of course excellent, bat Iam far 
from satisfied with the literary matter. Half the book is de- 
voted to the shocking scandals that have been circulated 
about cats, and to repeat them, even for the purpose of refuta- 
tion, is not the part of a friend. One chapter is heeded, “ Of 
some wicked stories that have been told about cats,” and in- 
deed they are most injurious and scurrilous. 1 shall not, of 
course, defile my pages, 2s Mr. Ross has done his, by quoting 
any one of them. it what is worse, he has in luced sto- 
ries of his own, which do not appear to me to be al 
in favour of his clients. Perhaps, being so fond of a he 
can’t resist making one even at the expense of those whose 
virtues it is his object to set before an unappreciating world; 
but that’s very wrong. 

“Do you know why cats always wash themselves after a 
meal?” says be. “A cat caught a sparrow, and was about to 
devour it, when the eparrow said: ‘ No gentleman eats till he 
has firet washed his face.’ The cat, struck with this remark, 
set the sparrow down, and began to wash his face with his 
paw; but the sparrow flew away. 

“This vexed pussy extremely, and he said: ‘As long as I 
live I will eat first and wash my face afierwards.’ Which all 
cats do even to this day.” 

Now I do not believe a word of this story: cats are natur? 


ally clean, and wash their faces at al! times. I also object to 
the word “devour.” We don’t say of any gentleman that he 
devours partridges or even larks. The w narration of Mr. 


R. exbibits an irreverent spirit. Again, there is an endeavour 
in this ill-jadged book to show that a cat is superior to a dog. 
“The hound crawls back, and licks the boot that 
kicked him. Pussy will not do that [I should rather think 





friend; a lovely creature to whom you were paying your ad. | ‘Boug 


not}. If you want to be friendly [and who dors not ?] with e 
cat on Tuesday, you must nut kick him on Monday. This 
really human way of bebaving makes pussy unpopular.” Yes ; 
but only with Tyrants. I daresay there are some bigoted 
persone, who cbject to cats because they are not among the 
animals mentioued in the Scriptures. But it is surely not 
worth while to allude to sucb people or their prejudices. I 
daresay Mr. Ross means no harm; but it is not judicious to 
assist in circulating ridiculous stories about these charmin, 
creatures; such, for instance, as is told of the grammati 
child, who had to decline (which no body should wish to do, 
by the by) Cat, and when be came to the vocative, said “O 
Cat !” in epite of being reminded that if he addressed the ani- 
mal he sbould say “‘ Pussy.” 

And again, bere is an unseem!y jest. 

“ During the progress of the late American war, I was sit- 
ting one day in the officeof Able and Co.'s wharf boat at Cairo, 
Iiinois. At that time, a tax was collected on ali goods ship- 
ped south by private parties, and it was necessary that dupli- 
cate invoices of shipments should be furnished to the collector 
before the permits could be issued. The ignorance of this 
fact in many skippers caused them much annoyance, and in- 
voices were ofttimes made out with great haste, in order to 
insure shipment by boats on the eve of departure. A sutler 
with a lot of stores had made out a hasty list of bis stock, 
and gave it to ove of the youngest clerks on the boat to copy 
out in due form. The boy worked away down the list; but 
suddenly he stopped, and el ctrified the whole office by ex- 
claiming, in a voice of undisguised amazement: ‘ What the 
dickens is that fellow going to do with four boxes of Tom- 
cats?’ An increduloue jaugh from the otber clerks was the 
reply; but the boy pointed triumphantly to the list, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Thats what it is, T-O-M, Tom, C-A-T-8, Cats—Tom- 
cats, if 1 know how te read.’ 

“The entrance of the sutler at that moment explained the 
mystery. 

“*Wohy, you a ~ fellow,’ said he, ‘ that means four boxes 
Tomato Catsup. m’t you under: tand abbreviations? ” 

There is nothing very objectionable in the above commer- 
cial incident; but I should like to ask Mr. Ross, upon his 
honour, whether be thinks the following narration calculated 
to breed a respect for cats or otherwise. It is the story of a 
cat in a cellar, whose age—his very name was Senior—one 
would have hoped, would have protected him from such ri- 
Ai Y ex ri : 

“Senior bad the rare talent of being able to carry a bottle 
of champagoe from one end of the cellar to the other—per- 
haps a distance of one hundred and fifty feet. [Thus far the 
matter is to the cat’s credit, for 1 know many Luman beings 
who cannot carry a botile of champagne ; but just listen.] 
The performance [as if he were an acrobat |] was managed in 
this wise. You gently and lovingly approsched the cat, as if 
you did not mean to perpetrate anyibing wicked; having 
any his confidence by fondly stroking bis back, you sud- 

enly seized bis tail,and by that member bodily raised the 
animal trom the ground—his fore-feet sprawling in the air, 
ready to catch hold of any object within reach. You gave 
him the bottle of wine, which pussy clutched with a kind of 

grip. Tuen, by means of the aforesaid tail, you 

carried him, bottle and ali, from one part of the cellar to the 

other, Pussy, however, soon became so disgusted with this 

manceuyre, that, whenever he saw a friend with a bottle of 

champagne looming, be used to beat a precipitate retreat.” 

= comment upon this infamous anecdote is, | think, super- 
uous, 

Scarcely more judicious than the mention of these jokes 
On the animals our auihor affects to honour, are bis quotations 
from the poets in their praise. Everybody koows that Oan- 
ning did bis best to sing their virtues, as likewise Gray and 
Cowper. It is no such wonder, surly, that men of genius, 
with a sympathy for all good, should bave eulogised one 
the most attractive forms of it, namely, Cats. r. Ross, in- 
deed, contributes an originai ballad on Ubis subject, illustrative 
of a curious legend, but it is doubtful whetuer even this— 
b narrating a hideous catastrophe—may not be turned 
iuto ridicule by the vapid and unfeeling. 1: concerns a cer- 

Tom Cat, the companion and friend of one Widow Tom- 
kins, but whom she left locked up in her room, without either 
milk or mice. 


ay ~ Thomas, soon as daylight came, walked up and down the 
oor, 
And heard the dogs’-meat woman cry ‘Cats’meat’ at the 


joor 

With punger he got fairly wild, though formerly so tame— 
Anotber day passed slowly, another just the same. 

With hunger he so hungry was, it di. so strong aseail, 

That, altuvugh very loath, he was obliged to eat his tall. 

This whetted quite his appetite, and though his stump was 


Sur 
The pext day he was tempted [sad] to eat a little more. 
To make bis life the longer thea, he made his body shorter, 
Aud one afier the other attacked each hinder quarter. 
He walked about on two fore-iegs—alas! without b+ holde 
Till more and more by hunger pressed he dined on both his 
shoulcers, 
Next day he found (the cannibal !] to eating more a aot, 
Although he tried and did reach all he could reach his 


neck ; 

But as he could not bite his ear, all mournfully he cried— 

a ~ ys the door he turned his eyes, cocked up hie nose, and 
a 


U 
The widow did at last return, and oh, how she did stare! 
She guessed the tale as soon as she taw Tom's head lying 


there. 
With grief sincerely heartfelt she owned his fate a hard ‘un, 
And buried it beneath an apple-tree just down her ‘den. 
To mark what strange effects from little causes will appear, 
The truic of this said tree was changed, and strangely too, next 


year. 
The ours say ("ite truth, for they are folks who go to 
chapel] 


This cat’s head was the sole first cause of all the cat’s-head 

apples! 

It is my belief that the details of this shocking catastrophe 
will awaken heartless mirth rather than the pity which it was 
our author’s object to inspire. There are many persons who 
would be ashamed (so much false shame there is in the world 
to shed a tear abouta cat. To such let me narrate a cl 
story. Licinius Crassus so loved a lamprey that when it died 
he put on mourning and wept for it. But when Domitius, 
his colleague, reproached him with this weakness, be answer- 
ed with animation: “And are you not the man who has 
buried three wives without shedding a tear for one of them?” 
There are stories in Mr. Ross’e book that one would think 
would melt a millstone. ‘“ Oace, when repairing the organ in 
Westminister Abbey, a dried cat was found recumbent in one 
of the large wooden pipes, that had been out of tune for some 
time.” This seems to me to be a malignant, or at least depre- 
ciating mode of describiog the occurrence. Why out of tunet 
and again our author pre this narration by the statement 








that cats are fond of creeping into out-of-the-way holes and 
corners, and sometimes Pay aearly for 00 doing, The intellij 
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- band of juvenile ruffians once murdered a cat under my very 
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nt animal seems to me to have fallen a victim to a passion 
for music. Again, another dried cat was lately found on a shelf 
behind some huge volumes in the Foreign Office ; yet no = 
ernment inquiry seems to have been instituted, no popular feel- 
ing been aroused! Yet how feeble were the pathos of the 
“Old Oak Chest,” compared to that which might be evoked 
by a ballad upon this incident. This honest animal evidently 
perished in pursuit of facts: she wished to “get behind” 
some Blue-books—probably cooked by the officials—and thus, 
as it were, breathed her last in the public service. 

I have shown that cats never Swear: they sometimes, 
however, make a sort of affirmation when the interests of jus- 
tice demand it. “A woman was murdered at Lyon, and 
when the body was found weltering in blood, a large white 
cat was seen mounted on the cornice of a cupboard. He sat 
motionless, his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his attitude and 
looks expressing horror and affright. Next morning he was 
still found there ; and when the room was filled by police, 
neither the clattering of their arms, nor their loud talk, 
frightened him away. As soon, however, as the suspected 
persons were brought in, his eyes glared with (just) fury, and 
his bair bristled. ie darted into the middle of the room, 
where he stopped for a moment to gaze on them (for the pur- 
pose of identification), and then fled precipitately. Then the 
faces of the assassins showed for the first time signs of guilt. 
They confessed, and were executed.” 

I have now done with Mr. Ross’s “ Book of Cats.” I dare- 
say he meant well ; but, like most humourist, he has not a re- 
verent mind. He throws stones—or at least snow-balls and 
roasted apples—at the very idol he affects to worship. There 
is nothing told in the volume concerning these admirable 
creatures balf so remarkable as has come under my own per- 
sonal experience. A great deal is made of a cat ringing a 
door-bell, when it requires adn. ittance into a certain house, 
Why, there is a cat in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
who does that every day, and (very much to the footman’s 
disgust) a good many times a day ; and that is one of the least 
of his accomplishments. It is rather an exceptional sort of 
cat—with a feline intelligence below the average—that does 
not ring bells. Mr. Ross has very superficially studied this 
great subject. 

Now, cats and I have always understood one another. I 
was a bad boy, but never so wicked as to torment pussy. One 
of the saddest ‘recollections of my school-days is of how & 



































































eyes. They were punished for — and for going out of 
bounds (both comparatively natural pleasures), but for this 
fiendish act they got no rebuke. It did not indeed need this 
impunity to convince me of the unreasonableness of school 
discipline, but it was a glaring example of it. It is impossi- 
ble that these embryo Greenacres, Burkes, Neros, Caligulas, 
can have grown up good citizens. The boy who can lift bis 
hand to a cat, except in the way of kindness—— But I for- 
bear. Who that ever knew the Tooten Toon but loved her! 
Yes, Tooten Toon. Why not, when men are called The 
O'Connor Don, The O'Donoghue, and Clany? She was the 
most intelligent creature that ever walked on four lege, which 
she did from choice, although an erect mode of progression 
was equally becoming to her. Her activity was superfeline, 
and she was almost always in motion. In an instant, anda 
parently with no particular object—at least that we dull 
mortals could understand—she would rush up the — 
room curtains, and run along the gold cornice; or she would 
hang by her tore-claws from the ecarlet damask, until my 
heart came into my mouth lest she should fall. My wife was 
always talking about the injury done to the silk, but ina 
question of the Tooten Toon’s very existence, how could I 
think of the mere pecuniary damage? As for me, whenever 
I entered the room, she would run up me like a lamplighter, 
and take her stand upon my shoulder, with her lovefy tail 
roving about my head. A curious accident occurred in con- 
sequence of this engaging habit. A temporary blindness 
seized me for some time, and gave me a gvod deal of pain. 
It was supposed to be cataract, but it was a cat’s hair; one of 
those beautiful long ones at the tip of the tail (said to be used 
by painters in preference to camel’s hair) got into | eyes, 
and neither I nor the medical man could get it out again. 
The rest of the family were jealous of the Tooten Toon. 
She was a lovely tabby, and exquisitely marked, but they 
would have it she was dirty. Once, I need not say during my 
absence, they essayed to wash her in luke warm water. 
caping from the tub, and calling upon me in impassioned 
tones, she fled upstairs into my dressing-room, and the regis 
ter being open escaped her heartless pursuers by running up 
the chimney, whence, 1 am told, she detailed the outrage 
which had been attempted on her, and bewailed her wrongs 
in a voice broken by emotion, and rendered the more e- 
tic by the cavernous character of her place of concealment. 
Then a great fear fell upon her conscience-stricken persecu- 
tors, who, 1 am afraid, comprehended the whole household. 
How were they now to prevent master’s knowing what had 
happened? His favourite had been clean as the driven snow, 
in his eyes, before this mischance, and of course, unless they 
could get at her and scrub her, she would be in the deepest 
mourning. They bitterly regretted their cruelty, you may be 
sure; but it was the regret that is apprehensive of punish- 
ment, and not the true grit of repentance. Their chief idea 
was to conceal the consequences of their crime. I don’t 
know what other frightful suggestions were made, but the 
page boy (since dismissed with a flea in his ear) 
lighting a fire. However, to evidence how completely the 
pangs of conscience had destroyed their powers of reasoning, 
they left the window open and closed the door, as though the 
Tooten Toon, in the chimney, could be treated like smoke. 
Perhaps they secretly flattered themselves that that conscien- 
tious and well-principled animal would commit suicide. I 
throw a veil over what occurred when I came home and found 
my Tabby a Black Cat! 

Like alt beautiful and accomplished females, the Tooten 
Toon did not escape scandal. She was openly accused of 
bigamy. A tortoise-shell Tom and a black-and-white one 
were each imagined to be her husband, simply because the 
three bappened to be found upon some occasions in the dust- 
hole together. Now, the facts of the case, as I believe, were 
these; The Tortojse-shell Tom was her husband; I think he 
was something in the cat world analogous to the editor of a 
daily paper, for he seemed to sit up very late at night; and 
the black cat with a white neck (or choker), was obviously 
the cat-clergyman who had united them, and doubtless con- 
tinued to feel a sort of paternal interest in the bride, The 


Tooten Toon was blessed with perbaps twenty children in |tno 


all, which I gave away, as the most precious gifts I had to 
give, to my dearest friends. The curious thing was, she 
seemed to only have one kitten at a time; and now and then 
a dreadful suspicion haunts me that there were more, which 
came to their end by foul-play. It may seem uncharitable to 
entertain such thoughts; but the truth is, that the T. T. was 
not a favourite in the house at all, and needed all the attention 
I could lavish on her. lonce overheard aa atrocious design to 


of her fellow-creatures (she had nothing to reproach herself, 


And soon. However, as the sailors say, the number of her 
mess (although she never did make a mess, but eat her food 
cleaper than most people) was wiped out; she perished. 
From the nature of her indis' 
was out of the question. 
the sad Remains? Reader, if you live in London as I do, and 
lose a domestic animal, I hope you will find less difficulty in 
getting rid of the body than was the case with us. The dust- 
man said it was as much as his place was worth to take it. 
The policeman was quite angry at being asked to do so, and 
told us to put it out into the road at our peril. To drop it in 
the canal was a fifty pounds penalty, and to burn it was to 
create a pestilence. Earth, fire, and water refused, as it were, 
to destroy this poor little body, which also 
pleasant, and demanded a — —— to — 1 
thought of throwing up my lease, and going into lodgings. j ‘ 

It is all very well to laugh, but wait till you lose a domestic this tendency the actual cause which, like an invisible string, 
favourite in this metropolis, and wish to get it out of the 
house. I tell you it’s not to be done. Zou may bury a ca- 
nary in your back-yard, but you may not burya cat. Ifa 


no foul-play, I should be the last to complain, but the embar- 
rassment arises from 
care for animal life. I was threatened, by the very parish 
which declined to 
sance for keeping ber! At last we gave the laundress’s boy 
a sum of money to take her away in a bag one evening, and 
bury her in the country, miles away. For some reason with 
which I am unacquainted, my poor Tooten Toon, who was 
not a foot and a half long in life, elo: 


degree 

— pa with his little spade, and the big sack trailing behind 

m on the 
sad mission, reminded me, with a shudder, of the dark days 
of the body-snatchers. He was only stopped by two police- 
men. Those active members of the force were the last per- 
sons who set eyes upon the Tooten Toon. I shali never see her 
like again. But there are doubtless-other cats almost as af- 
fectionate and accomplished ; and I hope that the next per- 
P- | son who undertakes to write a book of cats will approach the 
subjeet in a more reverent spirit, and supplied with better 
information. 


moon—has been much and unjustly calumniated. The faults 
of others have been laid on her shoulders. In many cases she 
has been set down as bad gs 4 party, when she merely sig- 
nalised the presence of : 

and sundry other misfortunes, are no more attributable to the 
moon than they are to you. A moon calf only would believe 
it. The sole feult of moonwort (although old women use it 
as a Jove-potion) is, that, as a fern, Botrychium Lunaria, it is 
neither common nor easy to cultivate. in short, the moon is | f 
a — of popular prejudice. It is time that somebody should 
stand u 


puted. Amongst French savants, M. Delaunay accuses M. 
Es. | Le Verrier of considering the moon as his own private pro- 
perty ; nobody but himself has a 
with it. M. Le Verrier tells M. Delaunay that he knows no- 
thing about the moon, and had better let her be quiet; 
gs! as a matter of course, he declines todo. We admire 
M. 
the contents of 


night without acknowledging the presence of a remarkable 
heavenly 


it must be > epeiese gaze which does not admire her 
great lighte—the lesser light to rule the night”—of Genesis, 
has observed that 


has no light of her own, but only shines with what she re- 
ceives from the sup. But light, whether direct or reflected, 
is light: and if we had only direct light to guide us, we should 
more frequently than not be wandering in darkness. It would 
be ungrateful on our part to deny that the moon, although a 
less generous benefactor 

useful illumination—not to mention her preventing the sea the 
from becoming stagnant. 


ed to tell you that from her successive positions and diverse 





——> 


carry her by night into some part of the town with which she | round it at greater or less distances, in the same direction and 
‘was unacquainted, and there drop her. ButI am thankful to say | almost in the sume plane. The earth is one of this family of 
she was not to be easily got rid of, while alive; and I wish I|planete. The attendance of a satellite dancing round her 
had not to add that this was also the case after her decease. | while she dances round the sun, is far from being an excep- 
The thing has happened so long ago now, that I can bear to | tional circumstance. Jupiter has four satellites ; Saturn eight, 
write about it, and dwell upon the details for their curiosity, | without counting the singular appendage which encircles him 
without being overwhelmed by their sad nature; so I subjoin | a8 a ring, or a 

th 


; Uranus six; and Neptune one. Amongst 
em. the principal planets, there are only Mercury, Venus, and 
Well, after many years passed in promoting the happiness | Mars who have laid down the rule, “ No followers allowed.” 

On casting a bird’s eye view over the whole solar system, it 
r dear! with, even in the matter of mice), my Tooten | will appear that the moon isa very small affair. But every- 
‘oonexpired of a sort of atrophy. She refused snipe, and | thing, not only in this world, but in the universe, is relative ; 


shook her head over a woodcock’s trail, which { carried to her | the child thinks as much of his toy as the adult of his race- 
served on toast, as she always preferred it. I extract some | horse or his railway shares. For us, dwellers on earth, the 
lines from her epitaph : 


peng ah pa J pon goa oa because - is the nearest heav- 
- enly y. If we are inclined to travel into space, to fathom 
An easy life she lived with us, an easy death she died ; its depths and see what we can find there, it is the moon 
winx =! tee Sg [no, nor éven the Tortoise-shell] | which atioeds us the very feet stepping-stone < on our grand 

no expectant heir was by to watch greed voyage of discovery. Her close neighbour lows us to 
a fell off Ae be han — off > Aa a investigate the details of her form and movements ; she is the 
first to initiate us into the mechanism of the heavens. By the 
apparent rapidity of her course compared with that of the 
other stars, she gives rise to diverse phenomena which have 
a us to solve grave and difficult problems. 

‘or instance, the moon may fairly claim to share with the 
apple the honour of having led to the discovery of gravita- 
tion. Weight, which makes bodies fall to the ground, is not 
confined to the surface of the earth. It exists on the top of 
the tallest edifices, at the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
without showing any appreciable sign of growing weaker. It 
brings back the stick of the most high-flying rocket ; it draws 
down hail, rain, and snow, from the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere. “If weight,” thought Newton, “has caused this 
apple to fall to the a why shquld not weight reach as 
far as the moon? hy should not the moon have the same 
tendency as the apple has to fall tothe ground? And is not 






































































tion, to embalm and stuff her 
hat, then, was to be done with 


to be un- 


retains the moon in her orbit round the earth?” How fully 
Newton answered the question will be told immediately. 

Galileo, stadying the motion of bodies falling to the ground, 
discovered that weight invariably produces on them the same 
effects in the same time, whatever be their condition of yn 
or movement. In the case of a body projected in any direc- 
tion, weight causes it to descend from the tion it would 
occupy at any t in q solely of its velocity, 
by precisely the distance it would have fallen during the same 
interval of time, if simply allowed tw drop. 

A canpon-ball shot out horizontally would, if it had no 
weght, continue to move forward in a straight line for an in- 
definite distance ; but in consequence of its weight, it gradu- 
ally sinks below the level of its original di nm; and the 
distance through which it sinks below the straight line which, 
without weight, would have been its course, is precisely the 
distance through which it would have fallen if allowed to 
drop from its starting-point without receiving any impulse. 

These very clear and simple principles apply directly to 
the case of the moop. At every instant of her course round 
the earth,she may be compared to a cannon-ball shot out 
horizontally. Instead of ag | in a straight )ine indefinitely 
forward, she declines from it little by little to approach the 
earth, thus describing an arc, or portion, of her almost circu- 
lar orbit. She is consequently every instant falling to the 
earth ; and the space through which she falls in a given time 
can be calculated, as with the cannon-ball. Newton, there- 
fore, was able to estimate how far the moon falls towards the 
earth in a second of time.* By comparing the result thus 
obtained with the distance through which bodies fall ina 
second of time at the surface of the earth, he thought to find 
out whether those two similar effects are to be attributed to 
one and the same cause. 

But a grave consideration here arises. Although observa- 
tions made on the tops of buildings and the summits of moun- 
tains indicated no slackening ot the speed of falling bodies, 
that is, no diminution of the eg of weight, it was prob- 
able that at distances like that which separates the moon 
rom the @arth, the force of weight might diminish with the 
increase of distance. But what was the law of this diminu- 
tion? It was necessary to discover it, in order to ascertain 
whether the incessant dragging down of the moon towards 
the earth is due to the very same force of weight whose effects 
we are constantly witnessing around us. The consequences 
of the conclusion thus reached, were enormous. 

Newton rightly thought that if it is the weight of the moon 
which compels her to move in the almost circular orbit which 
she describes round the earth, the planets also ought to be 
diawn to the sun by weight analogous to that which draws 
the moon towards the earth ; so that the weight of one body 
towards another more or less distant from it, would assume 
an universal character. 

Now, Kepler, comparing amongst themselves the move- 
ments of the different planets round the sun, had discovered 
that the squares of the times of revolution are goo 
to the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. It is pos- 
sible, moreover, to calculate for each of the lesser planets (as 
already indicated for the moon) the distance which it falls to- 
wards the sun in a second of time. Following that course and 
keeping Kepler’s law in mind, Newton ascertained that the 
— urging the planets towards the sun, diminishes its in- 

ity in proportion as their distance increases ; that it be- 
comes four times, nine times, sixteen times smaller, when a 
planet’s distance from the sun is twice, three times, and four 
times greater; in other words, that the weight urging a 
planet towards the sun varies inversely as the square of the 
planet’s distance from the central luminary. 

Applying = result to the earth, Newton calculated that if 


n’s certificate was required as evidence that there was 


human selfishness, and not from any 





bury my cat, with an indictment for nui- 


ngated (I speak the sim- 
le truth) to a surprising after death. And to see that 


ground, starting that November evening on his 





THE LESSER LIGHT. 
The “ lesser light” that “rules the night ”—otherwise the 


oon-blindness, moon.strokes, 


the moon. 
But the proprietorship or protectorate of the moon is dis- 


right to touch or idle 


aunay’s spirit, being obliged to him for great part of 
is paper 
No one can put his head out of doors on a bright shiny 


ly. When the moon is 

Riding near the highest noon, e 
Like one that had n led astra 
Through the Heav’ns’ wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bo 

Btooping through a fleecy clo’ 


t Zulu, commenting on the “two 


the moon, though called a great luminary, 


than the sun, still bestows a very 


If you had never seen the moon before, we should be tempt- 


we learn that she is not far distant from us ; 
that she moves round the earth, describing in twenty-seven 
days and a third a nearly circular orbit, whose radius is equal 
to sixty times the radius of the terrestrial globe—i.e., if the 
earth were a ball two miles in diameter, the moon would be 
sixty miles away; and that her various aspects or phases are 
solely due to her place with reepect to the sun, who illumines 
her. The moon, while travelling round the earth, accom- 
panies us in our annual movement round the sup. She is only 
a satellite of the earth—quite a small attendant. The earth is 
forty-nine times as big as the moon. The earth’s annual 
vement round the sun is also performed in an almost cir- 
cular orbit, but its dimensions are quite on a different scale to 
the moon’s, The distance the earih maintains from the sun 
is (as nearly as we know at present) about four hundred times 
as great as our distance from the moon, or twenty-four thou- 
sand times the length of the earth’s radius, 
The earth and her satellite form only a portion of the solar 
system ; that is, of the assemblage of bodies composed of the 
wn in the centre and a certain number of planets revolving 


times the a of the earth’s radius) oug! 
sand six hundred times weaker (the square of sixty) than it is 
at the surface of the earth. Since, therefore, bodies at the 
surface of the earth traverse a certain number of feet during 
the first second of their fall, the moon during every second of 
ber course ought to fall a distance three thousand six hundred 
2 lese—that oe about the twentieth of an inch. 

t now remai: to distance the moon actual! 
does fall towards the earth in a second of time, enter & 
see whether this quantity be really the twentieth of an inch. 
Newton knew that the radius of the moon’s orbit is sixty 
times as long as the radius of the earth, but at the date when 
he endeavoured to compare weight at the surface of the earth 
with the force which keeps the moon in her orbit, the radius 
of the terrestrial globe was not ascertained with sufficient ex- 





* M. Delaunay teaches us how to calculate the distance 
which the moon falls ina second. The reader will poke tay 
content with + ye which may perhaps surprise him by its 
smallness, more than one millim 
the tenth of an inch. ae ae 
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actcess. The result did not completely answer hisexpecta- 
tions ; he made the distance fallen through by the moon io a 
second fo be a little less than the twentieth of an inch. 


by a bare majority of the Lower House. Neither of these 
measures would cost the Peers one fraction of their real pow- 


= 


out interest, as compensation for managing the Government ao- 
count. But by way of reply to this, it can be urged that no go- 


1 ercise; while both | vernment would, as the Bank of Mon real, its agent, has done, 
. Ae lh poe Sats, ey ee eae revealing to the | compel the other banks to hold $800,000 of these notes in theie 
but its own | Vaults unemployed ; and if it is necessary to allow for an average 
pared to | balance at the credit of the government in the Bank of Montreal, 
vern- | the reduction of the average notes in circulation by this $800 006 
n, that | might be claimed as a set off. However, the amount which the 
that a system | government bas had the use of without interest has not been 
Lord Stanley | more than $1,000,000, rather a small sum considering the trou- 
as| bles we have gone through to get it. A maximum yield of 


although the difference was co small, he thought it sufficient 
to prevent his concluding that the two forces were identical. 


nation that its own authority is fully recognized, 
Fortunately the fcause which checked 


opinion not yet nearly unanimous. We are not pre 
say the House of Lords is indispensable to the good 
ment of Great Britain, but this much at least 
its utility depends on its independence, and 
which condemns men like Lord Cranborne or 
to waste their strengih in a fetiered Chamber is a bad one, 
involving a palpable and lamentable waste of power. If Lord 

this task, the weary work of convinc- 
ouse is not and cannot be co-ordinate 
with the Commons, but may nevertneless be a useful and 
powerful Senate, be will fully compensate the count 
more than compensate true Conservatism for his unlucky ele- 
vation. If not, if the Marquis of Salisbury depends for influ- 
ence only on his right to speak publicly ic a dignified but 
powerless debating club, all that can be said is, the Upper 
House haa gained a brilliant but useless addition ; the Lower 
House has lost a brilliant aod useful member, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli will find it a little easier to educate and deceive the 


his progress was re- 


This memorable attempt to establish the identity of terres- 
trial weight with the force which retains 
bit was made in 1666. Newton, who was born on the 25th 
of December, 1642, was then, therefore, three-and-tweoty 
years of age. Later (in 1670), Picard, one of the first and 
most illustrious members of the French Académie des Sci- 
ences (founded also in 1666), undertook a new measurement 
of the earth’s dimensions, which sensibl 
the terrestrial radius, 
ing of the Royal Society of London, Newton heard speak 
Picard’s pew measurement, and of the care with which it had 
been executed. He obtained the fresh result arrived at, and 
a3 scoa as he got home, resuming the calculation he had es- 
sayed sixteen years ago, he tried to work it out again with his 
correcied data. As he went on, and the favourable tendency 
of the amended figures became apparent, his agitation was 


the moon in her or- 


Cranborne will attem 
ing Peers that their 

altered the value of 
of 1682, at a meet- 


betty a minimum of less than nil, and an average of 
1,000,000! 


What has this ridiculous mus cost? 


$600,000 of debentures’ having 18 years to run, held by 
the Bank of Montreal, and worth in the market about 


83 per cent., redeemable by government st par,...... $102,000 
Compensation paid to 2nd Oct., '67. for surreader of cir- 

OM Shcccasedsecckicsacescdnec§e.! || dabetevadeds 100,355 
Estimated compensation for 2 months ended ist Dec, 

ER nainn a tintitinhin ndgnchenvechsonasedsesénesse 20,000 
Commirsion paid Bank on Provincial Notes in circulation 

TIES Gis oniinind ous ovsdde cabbengns éhowstad 29 856 
Esti d i for 2 months ended Ist Dec , 1867, 





such that be could not continue it, but begged one of his 
friends to finish it for him. Its success was complete. It 
was no longer possible to doubt that the same force which 
brings an apple to the ground also prevents the moon from 
parting company with us. 

Newton was, therefore, autborised to assert that the planets 
are drawn by weight, or gravitate, towards the sun, exact! 
as the satellites are drawn by weight, or gravitate, tow 
the planets to which they belong; and that the weight of 
bodies on the surface of the earth is only a particular case of 
the gravitation manifested in celestial space by the revolution 

“of the planets round the sun and of the satellites round 


worthy country squires —Speciator. 





THE POPE AND THE SOVEREIGNS OF FRANCE 
AND AUSTRIA. 


The Roman correspondent of the Morning Post, writing on 
the 8th inst. says:—A reactionary wave of fortune is certainly 
favouring the mystic barque of Rome just now, and the eldest 
son of the church is anxious to be on the best of terms with the 
Supreme Pontiff, in order that, in the approaching elections for 
ir | the renewal of the Legislative Body, the French cl 


i eiiicnib nines -. +s dnanesss obehenssn¥ eb sapie 6! 
Cost of issuing *‘ legal tender notes” ........ © ..se.sse 15,900 
Amount paid bank for express charges, initiating legal 

tender notes, and countersigning Provincial notes.... 2,189 
Amount paid Commissioners for inspecting specie in the 

bank’s vaults to 3rd Nov.. 1867........... peeececeeves 2,400 
Amount paid for engraving, &c.......--- ----...eeeeeeeee 99,010 

GENO, rch us sieve cavculbie tconteeakl $378,262 


All are at liberty to say how much of this may be considered 
a8 an annual charge, and bow much may be fairly put down to 
first cost, Placing the most charitable construction upon the 


ic | facts and figures, they show results which every one interested 


exercise its influence in a manner hostile to the 
The Emperor engages to give pe pro 

to the temporal government of tke church, and the cures, in re- 
turn, give eupport to Government candidates in theirlrespective 
communes. As they originally elected Napoleon IIL so they 
continue to ensure bim an overwhelming majority in the Lég' 
tive Chamber, provided he continues to be always ready for a 
t ne re- my brag tempor- 
ng it is of very little importance 
3 leaves Civita Vecchia or 
the feat of sending over a 


planets. 
How natural, then, to generalise the idea by stating that all 
in space are impelled by we 
vitate, towards each other, in obedience to the 
aw which is known in science as universal ettraction or 
—— first revealed through the vagaries 


THE FIFTH WHEEL TO HER MAJESTY’S COACH. 


Nothing could reveal the altered position of the Peers more 
clearly than the feeling which bas been displayed on the “ > 


away, and all England is mourning, not for the dead 
eer, though he was a powerful person, with decided 
and great weight behind the scenes, but for his living son. 
* © It is a strange commentary on our 
that the only men who can succeed 
young are the men whom in our maturity we condemn to 
political inaction. Under the effete system which 
for the past twenty years has crushed 
litical life, no man not an eldest son could be a Cabinet 
far less a Premier, before forty, yet an eldest son is the 
one man who at forty must expect to be permanently banish- | Pr 
ed from the field in which he is of all men best qualified to do 
effective work. The undoubted 
capacity for government would give no man the chance Lord 
* Hartington has enjoyed, and Lords Stanley and Cranborne 
have prefited by, or start Mr. Smith as Lord Amberley has 
been started ; yet just as the popular favour 
in service, the unlucky noble is lifted up to a h 
in which bis strength is all crippled 
i We make bim specially competent to do work on 
en send him to the Whig heaven, feed him at 
t, and then settle him for }ife on a gilt 
ting to do. We arrange or endure a 
scheme of life under which Mr. Gladstone cannot be Premi 
until he is sixty, while Lord Cranborne might be at thirty- 
eight, and then command that the old horse shall be killed 
with labour and the younger one 


whether the remaining French bri; 


practice 

couple of divisions from Toulon at a few days’ notice presents 
no difficulty to the well-organised military administration 
France, A of the cordial relations now existing between 
the Imperal aud Pontifical Governments was last 

of the French Embassy, where, for the first time, 
De Charrette, the distinguished colonel of the Papal Zouaves, 
"s guests, The storm which clouded 
n Austria is also clearing off, at least 
for the present, since the Emperor has refused to sanction the new 
law tending to invalidate the concordat. This determination of 
his Apostolic Majesty is attributed here to the influence of the 
Empress, to whom, in her present interesting situation, the Em- 
could refuse no boon, and who is said to have entreated 
ber husband to refuse, or at any rate 
the new law, at the i 
who recently arrived at 
accouchemen 


M. 
was among bis Excellenc 
the ecclesiastical horizon 1 


tion of her cies thn Qese of Maghen, 
jenna to be present at the Empress’s 

t. and who, if current ramours are as correct as 
they are plausible, was entrusted on leaving Rome with a con- 
fidential mission by the Supreme Pontiff to that effect. 


intellect, the most 


atmosphere, 
physical difficulty of) tHE CANADIAN “ LEGAL TENDER” ACT, AND ITS 


CONSEQUENCES. 


The bank managers of Ontario, who gave evidence before the 
Senate Committee recently, almost uoanimously condemn the 
Provincial Note Act as directly responsible for, and one of the 
chief causes of, the late financial crisis, This naturally suggests 
an enquiry reepecting the benefits it bas conferred upon the go- 
vernment, that can be set off against the serious financial dis- 
turbance it is proved to have occasioned. We have before us a 
Return to an address of the House of Commons for &atements of 
affairs between the Government and the Bank of Montreal from 
1866, to ist December, 1867. This and the Act 
, h us with materials. 

that the Government has three accounts with the 

Morttreal :—(1). The amount of credit “‘ from all sources 

rovincial Notes, “ Receiver Ge- 
Reserve 


We shall mass the balances of these three accounts 

into one, 80 a8 to arrive at the net amount due by the Bank of 
is | Montreal to the Government, and, side by side, show the amount| fe 
of Provincial Notes in circulation at the same dates; simply 
reminding . readers that the Act came into active operation 


cushion, with no fig 


isbury 

sit, for if we do, all other Peers must have the same priv 
and the Upper House in a few years would be gutted 
its able, ambitious, or active men, and the Lower House, far 
more Conservative in tone than at present, would be almost 
avowedly, or possibly in form also, the sovereign of 
Empire. To allow a Peer to “ 

ice on the Continent, and 


account ;” (8). Provi 


the office. This is not the improvement to be desired in the 
House ot Lords, it the “singular gilt caryatides,” as Carlyle 
once called their French rivals, are still to “‘ support an edi- 
fice,” heavier, at ali events, than “pasteboard.” There is no 
help for it, as things are, and under the most perfect of con- 
stitutions the men best fitted to lead must, when most fitted 
ip, be constitutionally prohibited from leading. 
One great work there is, indeed, which Lord Salisbu 
might perform, aud in performi 
tical suffocation, and that is the 
Taat reform, if it is ever to be accomplished qatetly, must be 
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hearing may be followed by assent, 
the man to perceive that the reality of diminished power is 
worth more to the House than the mere 
ordinate ” authority, and to prefer a 
Conservative influence to a 
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ut entirely illusory inde- 





in the prosperity of the country must deprecate.—Canadian 
Monetary Times, 


—_—__—_—_ 
LETTER FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Early in April a letter was received in Edinburgh from Dr. 
Livingstone, by a friend of the celebrated traveller. The fol- 
lowing are extracts therefrom : 


Country oF THE Curreta, Nov. 10, 1866.—It has been 
uite impossible to send a letter coast wise ever since we left the 
vuma. The Arab slave-traders take to their heels as soon 
as they hear that the English areon the road. I am a perfect 
bugbear to them. Eight parties thus skedaddled, and last of 
all oe men, frightened out of their wits by stories 
told by a member of a ninth party who had been plun- 
dered of his slaves, walked off and left me to face the terrible 
Mazitu with 9 Nassick boys. The fear which the English 
name has struck into the souls of the slave traders has thus 
been an inconvepience. I could not go around the North end 
of the lake for fear that my Johanna men, at sight of danger, 
would do there what actually did at the Southern end, 
and the owners of two dhows now on the lake kept them out 
of sight lest I should burn them as slavers, and I could not 
cross in the miJdle. Rounding the Southern end, we got up 
Kirk’s pe piper hee angapja, not yet made slave 
sellers, This was a treat, for, like all who have not been 
contaminated b at blight, they were very kind, and, hay- 
ing been enough by unwilling Sepoys and cowardly 
Jobanna men, I followed my bent easy marches among 
friendly, generous people, to whom I tried to impart some 
new ideas in return for their eg o The country is ele- 
vated, and the climate cool. One of the wonders told of us 
in successive villages was that we slept without fires, The 
having blankets did not need ~ while the inhabitants, 
scantily clad, have their huts plastered inside and out, 
and even the roofs, to make themselves comtortable, Qur 
progress since has been slow from other and less agreeable 
causes, Some parts have been denuded of food by marauding 
Mazitu or Zulus: we have been fain to avoid these, and gone 
zigzag. Once we nearly walked into the hands of a party, 
and several times we have been detained by rumours of the 
enemy in front. 
January, 1867.—I mention several causes of delay. I 
must the rainy season is more potent than all, except 


slave-traders, and have, in consequence, littie industry. This 
seems to be the chief cauge of their having no food to spare. 
The rains, too, are more copious than I ever saw them any- 
where in Africa ; but we shall get on in time. 
February 1, 1867.--I am ia Bomba or Lombemba, and at 
the chief man’s place, which has three stockades around it, 
a deep dry ditch round the inner one. He seems a fine 
w, and gave us a cow to eos wed on our arrival yester- 
day. We are going to hold a Christmas feast off it to-morrow, 
| the a blow-out when we came to 4 place 
of plenty. We bave had precious hard times; and I would 
not complain if it bad not been for gnawing hunger for many 
a day, and our bones sticking through as if they would burst 
the skin, When we were in a part where game abounted I 
Med the pot with a first-rate rifle given me by Captain Fraser ; 
but elsew we had but very short rations of a species of 
millet called “ macre.” The sores grief of all was toe loss of 
the medicine box which your friend at Apothecaries’ Hall so 
kindly fitted up. All other things I diviied among the bun- 
dies, so that if one or two were lost we should not be rendered 
destitute of such articles; but this] gave to a steady boy, and 
trusted him. He exchanged for a march with two volunteers, 
who behaved remarkably well, tili at last bungry marches 
through dripping forests, cold, huogry nights, and fatiguin 
days overcame virtue, and they made off with “ Steady’ 
load—all his clothes, our plates, dishes, much of our powder, 
and two guns, and it was impossible to trace them after the 
first drenching shower, which fcll immediately after they left 
us. The forests are so dense and leafy that onc cannot see 
fifty yards on any side. This loss, with all our medicine, tell 
on my beart like a sentence of death by fever, xs was the case 







| with poor Bisbop Mackenzie; but I shall vy pative remedies, 






pendence. If the House of 
theory and the fact must be brought into 
the theory is that the Upper House exercises a permanent 
veto, the fact is that it possesses only a suspensive one. The 
consequence of the discord is to make 
in the Upper House exceedingly d 
it also exceedingly effective, and 

mind the ides that the First Ci 





So that while, on the one hand, the circulation of Provineial 
Notes gave the Government a sum of $2 200 000 in excess of the 
amount at ite credit with its bankers in February, 1867, the 
t at its credit in December, 1867, was actually in 
of the whole amount realized from the circulation of these notes. 
In other words, if the whole Provincial Notes issued had beea 
presented for payment in December last, the Government 
have paid them by cheque on its bankers, The 
however, between the amount kept in the bands 
Montreal and the amount derived from the circulation of th 
notes, it will be seeo, is about $1 


every independent vote 





the Com = nd d then, if passed 
moons at Once, an 
vote, be law, half the ‘odium of 


while a second proviso, £00,000. It may be 





trusting Him who bas led me hitherto to belp me still, We 
have been mostly on elevated land, between 3,000 and 5.000 
feet above the sea. I think we are now on the water shed for 
which I was to seek. We are 4,500 feet above the sea level, 
and will begin to descend when we go. This may be put 
down as 10 deg. 10 min. South lat., and long. 31 deg 50 min. 
2 sec. We found a party of black half-caste Arab slaves here, 
aod Fed gy ay to take letters to Ziozibar, but they give me 
only half a day to write. I shall send w!at I can, and hope 
will be as good as their wor’. We have not had a sin- 
difficulty with the people, but we have been ver? slow. 

t miles a day is a good march for us, joa ted as the boys 


argued | are; and we have often been obliged to go zig-zag, a8 1 men- 


ts by the Commons must 


would prevent the constant rejection Ttiaras ought tohhe'te the hands 


on you all. 
: Daviw Livinestonz. 
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COZZENS’S WEST POINT HOTEL 
Will Oren THURSDAY, May 28th, I am now prepared to en- 
gage rooms and cottages for the season. 

THEODORE 
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European News. 
The disestablishment of the Irish Church has been the all- 
absorbing theme in Great Britain during the past week. Mr. 
Gladstone’s first resolution, declaring “ That, in the opinion 
of the House of Commons, it is necessary that the Established 
Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an establishment. 
due regard being had to all personal interests and to all indi- 
vidual rights of property,” was adopted by 65 majority in an 
unusually fall house. This occurred on the morning of the 
1st inst., and Mr. Disraeli at once moved an adjournment till 
the 4th, in order that he might confer with his col- 
leagues. It is said that three members of his Cabinet, 
namely, Lord Stanley, Earl Malmesbury, and Gathorne 
Hardy, positively refused to go on under the reverse vote, and 
accordingly the Premier tendered his resigoation to the 
Queen; but, probably, with such qualifications and re- 
presentations as induced her Majesty to waive its acceptance 
for the present. It is very natural for Mr. Disraeli to desire a 
longer lease of official life, and since he has pursuaded Her 
Majesty that he can carry on the affairs of government till the 
autumn—when a new election must take place—it is very na- 
tural for the Queen to grant him an opportunity of so doing, 
not wishing to incur the expense and trouble of an extra 
lection. The Premier is aware that the Opposition will hesi- 
tate before forcing a dissolution of the House—particularly 
when a new election must be held in August next—and there- 
fore, doubtless, this resolve. On Thursday last Mr. Gladstone 
moved his second and third resolutions which are as follows: 
“ That subject to the foregoiog considerations, it is expedient 
to prevent the creation of new personal interests by the ex- 
ercise of any public patronage, and to confine the operations 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland to objects of 
immediate necessity, or involving individual rights, pending 
the final decision of Parliament.” 

“That a humble address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that, with a view to the purposes afore 
said, her Majesty would be graciously pleased to place 
at the disposal of Parliament her interest in the tempo- 
ralities of the archbishoprics, bishoprics and other ecclesiastical 
dignities and benefices in Ireland, and in the custody thereof.” 

These resolutions were carried without a division, showing 
that the Ministry have given up the struggle on this question. 
What course will finally be pursued by the Opposition re- 
mains to be determined, but meantime, British responsible 
government is gaining nothing by the anomalous position 
now occupied by the Disraeli Ministry. It is certainly rever- 
sing the order of things to have a government without a ma- 
jority in Parliament, and an Opposition with a majority, but 
uo governmental power. It is difficult to approve, or find 
excuse for such a state of things. 

The news from Continental Europe is generally meagre 
and unimportant ; and since we are pressed for editorial space 
we will not, this week, recapitulate the few items transmitted. 





The Future of the North West. 

A late Cable telegram informs us that “ the entire domain 
belonging to Hudson’s Bay Company is & be ceded to the 
Crown.” 

We know not on what authority this declaration is made, 
but had the message read has deen, instead of is to be, we 
should have placed more confidence in the announcement. 
Hoping, however, that the final consummation of an import- 
ant transaction is herein foreshadowed, we proceed to con- 
sider some of the advantages that would naturally accrue to 
British national interests by the cancellation of this ancient, 
but unjust, charter. That a private trading company should 
have so long governed more than a third of the territory of 
North America, is one of the most remarkable circumstances 
of the age; and tends to illustrate the power and influence of 
the British commercial mind. The great Asiatic, or East 
Indian, monopoly was forced to give waySonly when the 
company had become more powerful and influential than any 
but the leading, or greater, powers of Europe, It is true the 
dense population of India tended to render this ancient gov- 
erning company of vastly greater importance than any other 
known to our generation, yet the commanding position, 
native fertility, and progressive tendencies of the vast 
possessions held by the great trading company of Ameri- 
ca, renders its extinction of vastly greater importance to 
this western world than that of its great prototype. 
That{the cancellation of this old English charter properly be- 
longed to the Imperial, and not to the Colonial, Government, 
we have always asserted ;—and we believe the justice of our 
views must ultimately prevail at Westminster—but that such 
cancellation is to take the form of a “ cession of the domainto 

the Crown,” only goes to show how jealously individual rights 
are guarded throughout the British Empire. 

Turning, however, to the practical side of the question, we 
think the British statesmen of to-day cannot fail to have al- 
ready perceived the actual necessity of immediate action. 





The Imperial Government has already favoured the erection 
of & new and promising Dominion out of the scattered colonies 


on this continent, which Dominion already begins to assume 
8 national dignity and importance. Unlike the original thir- 
teen colonies, these united provinces of North America al- 
ready possess all the modern improvements and appliances of 
this eminently fertile and practical age. The steamboat, the 
railway, the telegraph, as well as the thousand and 
one appliarces of this intellectually active, if not in- 
deed restless, generation, are not new to the colo- 
nies, but are there all in full operation and development. 
Their enterprising Republican neighbour is pushing for- 
ward across the continent with an energy and rapidity mar- 
vellous to behold, and ere long with railways stretching from 
Atlantic to Pacific,the hitherto parativelyuntraversed west- 
ern ocean will become the busy and bustling highway of 
commerce, In fact it is already confidently given out that 
the modern locomotive which has recently reached the top of 
the Rocky Mountain Ranges—will, ere the close of three 
short years, actually traverse the continent from sea to sea. 
And when such facts are staring us in the face, can England 
afford to stand still? Can the rising Dominion,which under her 
protection and fostering care is destined to occupy and 
develope the northern half of this North American 
Continent, if but judiciously managed afford to stand 
idly by and witness, not only this great central channel 
ot communication with the Pacific, with the Sandwich Islands, 
with China, with Japan, with British [odia, and British Austra- 
lia completed and actually conveying British passangers and 
British goods to theirown {far-off but rapidly developing do- 
minions, while they have themselves a route, the advantages 
of which far surpass that of their enterprising neighbours? 
And more than this. 

We chance to know for a fact that a second line of railway 
across this Continent, on the very borders of Great Britain's 
wide-spread possessions, is now almost under contract. The 
line has been located, the estimates ‘made, and the pro- 
moters are now at Washington negotiating tor the usual large 
land grant from the Government, in order that the road may 
be put at once under contract. Are not British statesmen 
aware of these facts? If not, it is high time that they cease 
their religious wranglings over contracted and depopulated 
Ireland, and look to the future security and safety of half this 
growing American Continent. The splendid valleys of the 
Saskatchawan and Assiniboine, with a temperature even 
milder than that of Canada; West, offer facilities for agricultural 
pursuits far greater than any yet enjoyed by the Dominion 
east of the great Lakes ; and yet British capital goes begging 
at one per cent. in London, while the Americans are paying 
seven per cent. in gold for the capital to build railways over 
countries with not half the natural advantages possessed 
Western British America! Are\British statesmen not aware 
that the isothermal line which passes through Chicago, and 
the prairies of Illinois and Wisconsin, turns almost directly 
northward from the Great Lakes and extends far up into the 
fertile valleys of the (let us hope late) Hudson’s Bay territories? 
And are they not furthermore aware that British America pos- 
sesses by far the most favourable “ pass” to be found across the 
Rocky Mountains, for a railway route to the Pacific? 

We believe, that it is not ignorance but apathy that holds 
this great work back, and with it the great North- 
West in abeyance. But there is one thing of which both Bri- 
tish and British American statesmen may be sure, and that is 
that future dominion on this Continent depends almost en- 
tirely upom the prompt and rapid development of these natural 
advantages; “and that the perpetuity of British power, and 
British Constitutional government, depends wholly upon an 
early appreciation of these patent truths, and a compliance 
with these imperative requirements. The Dominion ‘north 
of us has an admirable position, and a start in the world never 
before vouchsafed to an infant nation, but to assume that it 
can hold its own, with its energetic acd enterprising neigh- 
bour, hemmed in as it at present is, is to take up 
a position that is entirely untenable and fallacious. 
The Dominion possesses the organization, the energy, and 
the enterprize necessary to prompt action. ll it 
now wants is the territory and a liberal aid in the shape of 
British Capital for its immediate development—at least so far 
as to afford this new state an outlet to the Pacific—when we 
may look forward to a power here, worthy of the British 
name and nation. But if this be not done, and done quickly, 
we firmty believe that British power and British influence, 
must speedily pass away from this continent, and with it, the 
golden opportunity of encircling the world by holding per- 
petually a highway across this Western hemisphere. Mihi 
cura futuri. 





———e 


End of the Irish Church Establishment. 


The passage of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions on the Irish 
Church, together with Mr. Whitbred’s motion withdrawing 
the annual Parliamentary grant of £30,000 in favour of May- 
nooth, and the State aid to the clergymen of the Presbyterian 
church in Ireland, will not only eventually terminate the ex- 
istence of what is known as the Irish Establishment, but will 
at one blow sever all connection between Church and Siate in 
that couptry. It would be difficult to imagine a more sweep- 
ing measure, or rather series of measures, than these. When 
we reflect how intimately connected are Church and State in 
England, and how the whole social fabric is touched at all 
p ints by the results of that union, we cannot wonder that a 
measure looking to the inauguration of an entire and perfect 
disruption of similar ties in Ireland should deeply shock the 
Conservative element, and give rise to the natural, although 


by | priests. 


thoughtfulness of our fathers placed around the Protestant 

religion, are about to be removed, and an overwhdmning 

tide of infidelity and Popery admitted, that would carr) away 

our ancient religious landmarks and sap the foundaticas of 
the State itself. It was this feeling which found expression 

at the meeting at St. James’s Hall, on the 6th inst., called in 

favour of the continuance of the Irish Establishment. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury occupied the chair and made an 
address in support of the objects of the meeting. The Lord 
Mayor of London moved a series of resolutions in favour of 
the continued union of Church and State, which were second- 
ed by the Bishop ef Oxford. The Archbishop of York also 
presented resolutions to the effect that “‘an attempt to over- 
throw the Irish church was an attack upon the Church of 
England, and a movement towards the establishment of 
Papacy upon the country.” This is an ultra statement of the 
opinions which we have characterized as being very naturally 
held under the peculiar circumstances of the case. We 
maintain, however, that they have no foundation in reason, 
and are unwarranted by the history of the Anglican church 
on Irish soil. A glance at the facts will, we think, amply 
substantiate this statement. 

The so-called Irish Church has never been a National one, 
even in the most liberal acceptation of that term. Supported 
originally by tithes assessed upon the crops of tenant and 
landlord, Protestant and Catholic alike, it early became an 
object of dislike to the great majority of the Irish people. So 
intense did this feeling become, that the abolition of the ti'bes . 
became a prominent political issue during the early part of 
the present century, and compelled the adoptioa by Parlia- 
ment of several measures in mitigation of the severity of the 
system, until in 1838 a fixed rent charge payable by the land- 
lord was substituted and tithes finally abolished. The injus- 
tice of compelling their indiscriminate payment, will be seen 
when we state that, at the date of their abolition, not one 
tenth of the inhabitants were Protestants. At the present time 
it is estimated;thst the Protestants form one-fifth of the entire 
population, but the difference in proportion is probably rather 
owing to the fact of the immense Roman Catholic emigra- 
tion since 1848, than to any very considerable increase in their 
numbers. The clergy of the Establishment number at pre- 
sent some 2265, while the annual revenues amount to about 
£600,000, derived principally from the tithe commutations, 
we have noticed, glebe lands, etc., including the income of 
the sees of archbishops and bishops which amonnt to nearly 
£70,000. Besides contributing this amount to the so-called 
National Church, the Irish maintain by voluntary contribu- 
tions four archbishops, twenty-four bishops and 3014 
So far as popular support is concerned, therefore, we 
must concede the Roman Catholic Church to be the only na- 
tional one, in the strict sense of the word, as it is the only one 
maintained voluntarily by the people. 

Admitting this to be the fact, the question arises how can 
the English be injuriously affected by the disendowment of 
the Irish Establishment, as is claimed by the Archbishop of 
York and the high Tory party with the Jewish Premier at their 
head? Certainly the Roman Catholics of Ireland will be 
largely benefited by the abolition of the compulsory support of 
a, to them, odious institution, but they will lose the government 
aid heretofore granted to their college, and will thus be 
placed upon the same footing as the other religious denomi- 
nations of the country. How this is to affect the Established 
Church in England, or to aid the friends of the Papacy in the 
Mother Country, we are at a loss to decide. Looking at the 
subject from the most elevated standpoint, we cannot but re- 
gard the abolition of all Church endowments in Ireland as 
but simple justice, and that it is so regarded in England is 
evident from the unanimity with which Mr. Gladstone’s reso- 
lutions—sweeping as are in their character—have been 
adopted, and which form a fitting} inauguration of the pro- 
posed Reform measures for the Emerald Isle. Immediately 
succeeding, as these will, the recent exhibitions of Fenian ma- 
lignity, they must convince the most intense Angfophobist 
that the great mass of the English people are disposed, spite 
of even the severest provocations, to act deliberately and dis- 
passionately in all matters that concern the welfare of the 
sister Isle. In the Irish Church Establishment they recognize 
an institution which, although originally founded for 
the protection of the Protestant interest in that country, 
has long since ceased to confer any such benefits as 
would outweigh the injustice to the majority of the population 
involved in its support—only tending, as it does, to keep 
alive bitter personal feuds, and sectarian hates. 

While the Irish Establishment will doubtless pass quietly out 
of existence, the Anglican Church in Ireland which it was 
designed to foster and protect, will remain dependent upon 
the zeal and affection of the Irish Protestants for its future 
support. Unless all past experience goes for naught, the 
change from govermental support to voluntary mainten- 
ance by the people, cannot but have the happiest effect. The 
day of religious persecution has, at least in Great Britain and 
America, passed away ; and a Church which has not enough 
of vitality to be self-supporting and independent of tithes and 
an armed constabulary, cannot be regarded asa healthy or be- 
neficent institution. Religion is, or should be, based upon con- 
viction, and the natural support of a religious dencmination 
is that derived from individual! sid voluntarily rendered. If 
this theory is correct, the Anglican Church in Ireland will, 
with the abolition of the Establishment, be infused with 
an energy unknown before, which will result in placing it on 
broader and more lasting foundations than were possible un- 
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a series of performances at the St. James’s Theatre, prior to her 
retirement from the stage. Among the obituary notices of 
an Ohio paper, we find the following :—“ Mr. William Jones, 
of Malta township, aged eighty-three, passed peacefully away, 
on Tuesday last, from single blessedness to matrimonial bliss, 
after a short but sudden attack by Alice Blossom, a blooming 
widow of thirty-five.” —— A curious book has been pub- 
lished at Leipsic. It is called “ The History of the Emigration 
of the Germans to America.” The details are very interesting 
and instructive —The London public are to be honoured 
with « visit from the Diva Theresa in the month of May. 
Theresa is engaged for ten concerts, and is to receive £400. 
The Earl of Cavan is preaching at Tiverton on the 
“Good News of Salvation.”——Doctor Nélaton haa left Paris 
in great haste for Sweden, where bis services are demanded, it 
is said, by a person of distinction.——A man was brought up 
before the police for running through Paris at midnight, in a 
retired part, without any trousers on; on examination before 
the magistrate it was clearly proved, to the edification of all, and 
amidst general hilarity, that the wan had betted his trousers, 
afver losing all else, upon the throw of the dice, and had lost 
his trousers. The inveterate gamester was dismissed with a 
caution. ——A lady in Paris writes a letter to propose a 
remedy for the too liberal exposure of the bust by ladies— 
owing to the present fashion of wearing low dresses. “ Why,” 
she asks, “ should there not be opened a register in which all 
Christian ladies might sign this declaration—‘ I engage never 
to appear abywhere in a low-bodied dress?” A news- 
aper correspondent recommends a new form of capital pun- 
shment, The method is “death by electricity.” He says: 
“It is perfectly painless and absolutely instantaneous.” ——It 
is said thet M. Henri Didier, the late deputy for the Ariege, has 
left by will a gallery of pictures valued at 400 000 francs, to M. 
Alexander Dumas, jun., and a legacy of 60,000 francs to M. 
Edmond About.——Khalil Bey, it is said, is one of the{deepest 
players in Paris and bis losses are sometimes fabulous. He 
occupies the apartments tenanted by the late Lord Seymour, 
on the Boulevard des Iialiens.——T he following is attributed 
to the Emperor Napoleon :—" How is it that so — speak 
of war? If we are not going to make war, why s about 
it? if we are, there is the more reason to be silent.’ —A 
new gun bas been invented by M. Lacoste, a respectable shoe- 
maker in Paris. It will fire twenty balls in ten seconds. We 
hope that M. Lacoste has reflected that his gun will take off 
such a number of legs, that it will seriously damage the shoe- 
making businese. “ Play” was reproduced at Wiesbaden 
on the ist of April, with as great success as in London— 
at least, as far as one Russian general was concerned ; for he 
won £12,000, and went off by next train to the Caucasus.—— 
One of the most skilful jewellers of Paris has received the 
orders of a Sovereign to manufacture a beautiful dijow, to be 
an exact imitation of the famous “ Queen's necklace,” such as 
Alexandre Dumas described in his celebrated romance.——— 
The Austrian Archduke Henry, whose marriage with an ac- 
tress has occupied so much attention, will retire to Lausanne 
under the name of the Comte de Waldeck.———-The Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein, with Mrs. Howard Paul as the imperi- 
ous and coquettish Duchess, wae successfully produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, on Easter Monday. Mr. 
Disraeli’s four new Peers have been gazetted. Sir John Trol- 
lope, Sir John "Walsh, Sir Brook Bridges, and the Rev. W. 
O'Neil, are raised to the dignity of Barons, Three seats in 
the House of Commons are rendered vacant by the elevation 
of the three Baronets—South Lincolnshire, Radnorshire, and 
East Kent.————The Hon. F. A. Stanley, M.P. for Preston, 
and younger son of the Earl of Derby, has written a letter to 
his constituents on the Irish Church question, in which he 
hints that the opinions he formerly held on this subject have 
been modified by his experience in the south of Ireland, and 
says that “ something besides rearranging the revenues of the 
church within the church itself will be required.”--——The 
pulation of Abyssinia is variously estimated at 2,500,000 to 
§,000,000.——————The railroad bridge at Burlington, Iowa, 
now pear! pleted, has required over 3,000 piles and 
1,000 000 ft. of pine lumber. The bridge is 2,287 ft. long; 
and 7,500 cubic yards of stone have been laid. A 
pectus has been issued of the Indo-European Telegraph 
pany, with a capital of £450,000 in shares of £25 each, to 
carry Out the projected line for which exclusive concessions 
have been granted by the Prussian, Russian, and Persian 
Governments, so far as their territories are concerned,——— 
Miss Catherine Dix, daughter of General Dix, Minister of the 
United Siates in Paris, . the Court Journal, was on the 
16th ult., married to Mr. Walsh, of New York. No invita- 
tions were issued for the ceremony, but a numerous company 
were assembled at the Hotel of the Legation at the wedding 
break fast.—— It is said that the Pope, without being ac- 
tually ill, is ily prostrated in body, so that he hag 
able to take bat a small part in the Lent solemnities., It is 
also reported that a great Council of Roman Catholic prelates 
is to take place this year, as many things require to be consi- 
dered which have been put off too long.— The weather 
in Paris during Easter was wretched. Io Strasbourg the snow 
was two or three inches deep ; at Marseilles one of the most 
violent “mistral” gales ever known, chilled the Proveogats to 
the bones. —The young King of Bavaria is so much out 
of health, we believe mentally, that his physicians have coun- 
selled him to take a long journey, and be will in all probabi- 
lity go to Egypt. Lord Lytton’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii” is being set to music by a French composer who has 
already tried his hand on “ Hamlet.” A new system 
of street irrigation for London is talked of. Experiments are 
being made with chlorine of sodium and water, which are said 
to have answered very well—_—_—————It is said that Herr 
Bandmann will appear during the autumn in a new play writ- 
ten for him by Lord Lytton. An observa is to 
be erected on Mont Blanc. We are glad that the old fellow is 
at last to be turned to a useful account.—— The follow- 
ing hint, which dropped from the - of Charles Kean shortly 
before his death, may be worthy of the attention of some of 
our clerical friends :—“ You can have no idea what we actors 
suffer in hearing the noble Church service murdered by bad 
reading. Fancy a man beginning a prayer, ‘O Gawd,’ instead 
of with the short, round, Saxon ‘o.’” It is stated that 
Dean Stanley has iavited Father Ignatius (the Rev. J. Leyces- 
ter Lyne) to preach one of the special Sunday evening ser- 
vices in the nave of Westminster Abbey.— A novel 
company has been projected for the growth of asparagus and 
sea-kale in the West land, the capital being £7,500, in 
500 shares of £1§ each. The productions are to be grown on 
an estate which consists of about 45 acres, 11 acres of which 
are said to be particularly adapted for se asparagus. 
——_—_—— A strange and dangerous guest “ep onthe 
Rhine, at St. Goarshausen, lately—a sea dog. It relished the 
salmon amazingly, and in spite of all the ¢fforts made, can- 
not be caught by the Rhbenish fishermen. 



























































length, was caught recently in Lake Windermere., and was 
pounnted to Her Majesty. 





POLAND. 

It is impossible, in the absence of special and local bageteton, 
to appreciate the practical importance of the ukase by wh 
ten Governments of the Kingdom of Poland are subjected to the 

neral administration of the Empire. Russia is the only Power 
which is still able and willing to practise religious persecution 
with the consistency which can alone make intolerance effective. 
In the old Polish provinces, if not within the limits of the King- 
dom, the ignorant masees are forced or bribed to join the Ortho- 
dox communion, and the Roman Catholic clergy are forbidden 
even to communicate with the Holy See. Every measure which 
removes any fragment of separate unity tends to render the re- 
covery of Polish jiberty more difficult, and it may be presumed 
that the provisions of the Imperial ukase have been framed for 
the purpose of acceleratiog the process of destruction. Only the 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom remains to complete the work of as- 
similation with Russia, and probably bis office will be abolished 
when the task is accomplished. 

Before 1830 the Kingdom of Poland possessed an administra- 
tive oe, a suspended Constitution, and, above all, an 
army of itsown. The liberalism which amused the youth of 
Alexander J. had associated itself with a sentimental predilection 
for Poland ; and at the;Congress of Vienna the Russian Emperor 
affected to appeal to the national love o! independence in opposi- 
tion to the diplomacy of Austria and Englaod. The cruel 
pression of the insurrection of 1831 by Nicholas was not follo 
by any general measure of cenfiscation; and it had not at that 
time been discovered that the population was Russian, and that 
is required protection against a — oligarchy. On thé ac- 
cession of the present Emreror, the Poles cherished a hope*of 
the restoration of some of their rightr, until they were u v- 
ed by the hareh warning tbat ous were to be cherished, 
and by the declaration that all the Emperor Nicholas had 
done was well done. Nevertheless, the policy of the Russian 
government of the Kingdom was directed by Polish advisers, 
and the personal superiority of native fuoctionaries enabled them 
in @ great measure to control the administration. The last re- 
volt was provoked by the most insolent injustice, but it was un- 
dertaken against the wish and advice of the principal nobility, 
and it was condemned by utter failare. By this the Imperial 
Government learned that the Poles were still disaffected, and that 
they could make no head against a regular army ; and at the 
same time it satisfied iteelf that the European Powers would not 
interfere with the persecution of the Poles, even if it extended 
to extermination. 

It is possible that the extraordinary elasticity of the Polish 
character may still avail to thwart the insidious desigos of Rus. 
sia. In the dom and in the neighbouring provinces, when- 
ever persecution is intermitted, the Poles are found at the head 
of society, and until a recent period oceupied many of the 
chief administrative posts. While profit by every opporta- 
nity they are always found, even in the Russian service, to be 
devoted to the cause of their country, and the blunder of adding 
religious intolerance to political oppression may perhaps provide 
them with followers gven in the ranks of the people. Atpresent 
their prospects are than at any former time, but a san- 
guine and irrepressible faith bas sometimes produced wonderful 
eflects, 
——_>—_—_—__—— 

Rise iw toe Vatvx or New Yorx Reat Estate.—In 
1826 the valueof real estate on Manhattan Island was $64- 
804,050; is about $475,000,000, Forty years ago the 
anpual real estate sales in this city amounted to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; now it is hundreds of millions. If any 

ument is necessary to prove the almost headlong manner 
in which capitalists and small have traded in houses 
and lands this year, it may be in the summary of real 
estate business for April, which we print in another column. 
The recorded tranafers in this city last month amounted to 
$23 853,183, and in Brooklyn to $7,610,017 ; $55,577,743 worth 
of real estate, or about 12 per cent. of the total valuation in 
this city, has changed hands since January 1; in Brook) 
the amount during the same time has been $17,855,1 
These figures need no comment.—J. Y. Tribune. 


Postacs on NewsPaPrers Gouna TO Canaps.—The Post- 





each paper; the amendment reduces the rate to one cent. 
This reduction will also apply to American papers sent to 
regular suleoribars ly Bewoteakts to the Dominion. In fact 


on delivery to a charge of two cents. 


@vituary. 


At Delhi, Lient.-Col. J. A. D: Royal (late Bengal) 
Ford, Dartmouth, C. Love, Esq ttovigsting Lieut. ficn 
'H. Caldwell, 0.5., A.D.C.—At Cheleton Cress, 
Forgery t. A. H. Froude, RN.—At Port Macq Major 
J. H. Crummer, late ALM. 28th Regt.—At Upper Kent, 
Rear-Adm. T. Harvey.—At Hockli Leighton Buzzard, F. N. 
Balmain, late Madras Ca —At dhurst, Gen. Sir G. A. 
Wetherall, @.C.B., Governor of the Royal Military Coll 


jege. 
a 
army. . 
Our Reserve Forces.—The Pall Mall Gaeette says: The 


improvement which this year has been effected in the ar- 
consolidation of the 
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Soy each of which is shown the actual expenditure, together 
with the annual increase or decrease—has not escaped notice. 
This arrangement is in every way clearer and more accurate 
than \~ which bas been hitherto observed, and facilitates refe- 





Lord Boyne has presented thirty acres of land on each bank 
of the river Wear, as a public park for Willington. —-———-_A 
pike, weighing 23lb. and nearly 43 inches in 













? all promi by lengthened, anxioas, and arduous serv 
different parts of the tri 


approximately, the strength of the army of England. By dili- 
gent search we may arrive at something like the follow 


Yeomanry caval geoocoore sans ahaie tes Reeostscasestesed 16,185 
Artillery.......... ; 
Volunteers { Steer Toiunteers..194.605 ee teste 154,689 
Total [exclusive of enrolled pensioners and army 
SSSETIS) 0.000 coccccce coc sesso qndeecéc cedb ieee asad 441,561 


These figures convey a very different estimate of our military 
strength from that which we gather from the fourth page of the 
estimates, where the strength of our army professes to be set 
forth. It ought to be borne in miod that our reserve forces do, 
in fact, stand in very moch the same relation as the regular 
forces of some other countries—those of Prussia, for example— 
and that upon them we should probably have to depend in a 
very large measure to repel any bome-thrust. The im 
which the present arrangement of the estimates tends to con 
is the totally erroneous one that an English army of 136,650 men, 
or, including establishments and staff, of 138 691, costs annually 
about £15,000,000 of money. We would therefore suggest that 
for the future it would be desirable to include distinctly under the 
head of numerical strength, aod in a form readily accessible for 
reference, the numbers of the whole of our forces, whether re- 
lar or auxiliary, that the ny may understand that the 
15,000,000 goes to the maintenance of a heterogeneous army some 
We do not pretend to say how many of 
these soldiers would be available for the home defence on a sud- 
den emergency, but we shall probably be within the mark if we 
set down 50 per cent., or, in round numbers, a quarter of a mil- 
lion soldiers of all sorts as effective and available. This estimate 
does not include the 64,466 Britis- soldiers of all ranks serving 
io India. But these, as we contend, are exactly the things which 
we should be able to learn readily from the estimates ; those es- 
timates, in short, should express on the face of them, instead of 
concealing in nearly unfathomable depths, what we get for our 
money. - 


The death is announced of Colonel Coote Buller, third son of 
Sir Edward Manningham Buller, Bart., of Dilhorn Hall, Sta- 
fordshire. The deceased was ly in the Rifle Brigade, and 
served with distinction in tae Crimean war, being 1 t at the 
battles of Alma and Inkerman, in which latter he was severel 
wounded by « rifle ball. On his being invalided home, his 
friends presented him with a valuable sword, in token of their 
ation of bis gallantry. Soon after his return be was ap- 
pointed Deputy Assist.-Adjutant-Gen. at Aldershot, the duties of 
which office he performed for some time. In 1860 Colonel Bul- 
ler was gazetted as lieutenant-colonel to the Ist battalion of Staf- 
fordebire Rifle Volunteers, and on i he war ap- 
enn honorary colonel to the battalion. He ever took a warm 
terest in the success of the Volunteer t. Colonel 
Buller will be sincerely regretted by his family and a large cir- 
cle of friends, to whom his kindlioess of on and invaria- 
ble cordiality had greatly endeared bim._—The first court mar- 
tial beld in Abyssinia is reported. Captain Macnaghten, of the 
8rd Bombay L _ Cavalry bas been tried at Senafé for having 
on the 15th of November last entered the tent ef another officer 


whip. The Court found Captsin Macoaghten guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to receive a coprineeds, © seatence which Sir 
Robert Napier refused to confirm, ing it to be an insuffi- 
cient punishmentjfor the outrage commi So Captain Mac- 
naghten has been sent back 

punishment at all. 
War Orrics.—Ensign G E Ryan to be 
Ft, v H W K Hawks, who ret. Gent Cad 
RI Mil College, to be En, r, v Ryan.—Lieut A R Davies, 
from 61st Ft, to be Lieut in Ft,v Caborne, “who ex —Lieut 
G@ E Osborne, from 22nd to be Lieut in 6ist Ft, v Davies, who 
ex.—En J B Carey to be it, without pur, in $rd W I Regt, v 
J Shephard, dec. 


Navy 


Loaly 2° Lipuingfen, wen ost eaig’ Signi seipuniod 
was not y 

brother elleara, bat was regarded at tee Admisoliy as aA 
had fairly and honowrably earned the high tion occupied 
him at the time of bis deccase, and who, if he had lived and re- 
tained his health, would have been marked out for employment 
as an admiral. Geoeennd beans Gaia ase 
and was actually thirteea y the service he 

the rank of lieutenant, but bis uent promotions followed 


SEE 


the position of this class of reverts to what it was be- | in rapid succession, so that, when removed by the hand of death 
foretbe tet of April Ammen newspapers ing | he had scarcely the ordinary term of middle life. Cap- 
into Canada from the United States will continue to be tain Caldwell will be remembered es having served as commander 


of tho Frines Bigot, unter the presses Os W. F. Meadaven the 
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as of 
Hope station, from which he was compelled to invalid, 
having been struck down by an intidious disease, engendered 


world. The slight, bu 


ceptable to 
Return of the 


l, respecting the Roy 
Sfratos have received and 24,244 volunteers enrolled 
the various ports, Deduc’ 
Royal Navy, 537; been 
to be re-enrol 




















not included in this t. When we tura to page 45, fur the 
strength of the enrolled and army reserve, we find no 
account whatever of number of the 

forces. It is thus 


Dockyardy «Kelli, pro t be ‘Vice admiral "Usplaies, 
vK pro to ice- : 
F Marten te be addi to indus, for service in Penelope; W AR 
- 9 {, eckenne to M 3 H Coxon 
¥ “ 
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A in comm, 
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New Publications. 

A good novel is not an every day’s occurrenee, scarcely an 
every year’s occurrence, more’s the wonder, since so many 
are written, and the pity, since so many are read. There are, 

ible, fewer good novels in proportion to the numbers 
uced now, than there were good plays in proportion to 
the number in Shakspeare’s time. The writers of England, 
great and small, are little beyond novel-machines—some of 
them clever enough in their way, as the Braddon, and the 
Yates, but few in any sense remarkable, and none with whom 
we are familiar at all likely to succeed to the throne left 
vacant by the death of Thackeray, and the throne still occu- 
pied by Dickens. Mrs. Gaskell left no one who could fill her 
place, though George Eliot lives, and Miss Thackeray, worthy 
daughter of a great sire. There is more to be looked for from 
these ladies than from any of the younger of the male novel- 
ists of England, more genuine, honest, downright good work 
—and there is surely a brilliant future before Mrs. Edwards, 
whoee last novel, Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sheldon and Co. ‘Steven Lawrence is the 
third one of Mrs, Edwards’s stories which has been reprinted 
in America, the first, so ist aa we remember being Miss For- 
rester, a close, hard study of a woman of the world, the second 
Archie Lovell, which we have not seen, and the third, the one 
before us, Originally published as a serial in one of the Eng- 
jish magazines, it was republished here in the pages of The 
Galaxy, with a number of hideous designs by Mr. Gaston Fay, 
> must be the “ Culprit Fay” foreseen by the poet Drake 
his fancy was most diseased. The title of the story, 
Steven Lawerence, Yeoman, did not prejudice us in its favour, 
since it once suggested John Halifax, Gentleman, whence it 
was evidently borrowed, and led to sundry reflections as to the 
tendency of the time to glorify the lower classes ot society at 
the expense of the upper ones. We sat down, therefore, to 
the reading of Steven Lawrence, with a disposition not to like 
it, but we had not read many pages, certainly not many chap- 
ters, before Mrs. Edwards changed all that, and drew us 
along, the willing captives of her genius. We say genius 
rather than talent, after weighing the words well, for while 
Mrs. Edwards undoubtedly possesses talent, which some wri- 
ters of genius do not, as Mr. Tennyson, for instance, she pos- 
sesses genius in a much greater degree, and of « higher order. 
One episode in her story, the acquaintance which Steven 
formed with the Barrys in Paris—the father a gambler, and 
the daughter a womanly little creature, is worthy of Thacke- 
ray himeelf, its conception is so original, and its execution so 
pathetic. It isa trifle in itself, but your grest artist is as per- 
fect in trifles as in master-pieces. The lyrics of Ariel are as 
fine in their way, as the brooding soliloques of Hamlet, or the 
midnight ravings of . Thecrowning merit of the book; 
however, lies in ita generally, and notably in the 
portraits of Steven, Kate, and Dot, each of whom required 
different powers of observation, and a different style of colour 
ing,s0 to speak, The character of Steven is not new, per- 
haps, in this age of Alton Lockes, Felix Holts, and what not, 
bat as drawn by Mrs. Edwards it is informed with a vitality 
and vigour belonging to none of its prototypes which it has 
been our duty to study. First and foremost, Steven is a man 
—a genuine, bona fide, live man, real, thorough, masculine, 
strong alike for good and for evil, but stronger for good than 
for evil. Men like him; Lord Petres, a weazand, odd sort 
of an invalid, whimsical, epicurean, fantastic, likes him, be- 
cause he himself is a gentleman. Mr. Whyte, the weak snob 
and scamp of the story, does not like him, as what scamp and 
snob ever did like a man? Steven, we repeat, is a creation of 
genius, and whether he is in the right or the wrong, it is im- 
possible not to respect him. A more glorious woman than 
Kate never stepped out of real life into a novel, nor a more wo- 
manly one. That Steven should have loved her so passionately, 
and that she should have loved him so much better than she 
knew all along, was in the natures of both. The growth of 
their passion is very skilfully, and very powerfully painted, 
and no where does Kate show so well that she is a thorough 
‘woman as when she is attacking, or defending, Steven, gene- 
rally misunderstanding him, we remember, because she is 80 
profoundly interested in him. If the eyes of love see “ Helen's 
beauty in a brow of Egypt,” as Shakspeare assares us, they 
quite as often see darkness where none exists. 
“ Buch freaks hath strong imagination.” 
A rich and sympathetic nature such as we conceive that of 
Mrs. Edwards's to be might readily interpret the feelings of 
Kate and Steven, bat how such a nature could draw with 
equal truth so singular and yet so consistent a character as 
Dot passes our There must be breadth as 
‘well as depth in the mind of Mrs, Edwards, and we congra- 
tulate her readers on the fact. We doubt whethér Mrs. Gas- 
kell could have drawn so difficult a character as Dot so na- 
turally, and so justly. Justice, indeed, to all her characters, 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Mra. Edwards’s 
genius, and it is from this rare quality that we auger great 
th'ngs from- her in future. We may be disappointed, of 
course, since it is never safe to predict anything of an author, 
from one book, but if Mrs. Edwards continues to advance at 
the rate she has from Miss Forrester to Steven Lawrence, she 
will soon have no rival among her sisters, save George Hiliot. 

In the meantime we advise the lovers of good novels to read 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 
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The people of America owe a number of debts to the Ger- 
mans, some of which are as good as others are bad. Among the 
former may be mentioned Raine Wine, and possibly Lager- 


Mundt lighted upon her recipe for compounding historical 
fiction the popular reading of Germany has been Ledgerized, 
and the popular mind peopled with shadowy royal phantoms. 
Had the disease in this peculiar form remained on the soil 
which gave it birth, it would not have troubled us as critics, 
for what is Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba? But ever since 
that well meaning but unfortunate little Southern lady trans- 
lated one of the many Frederick novels, the disease has raged 
here as wildly asin Germany, now taking the Mundt type, 
and now the Ring type, with others, we fear, impending. As 
what we mean by the Ring type may not be apparent with- 
out explanation, we hasten to say that a third Muhlbach 
novelist has lately been introduced upon our hospital shores 
in the person of Dr., or Herr, or Professor, Max Ring, who 
has done for John Milton and His Times, what Mrs. Mundt 
has done for most of the European sovereigns and their times, 
that is, he has made him the subject of an historical novel, 
which has been translated by Mr., or Mrs., or Miss F. Jordan, 
and recently published by the Appletons. John Milton was 
a man of some mark in his day, we hardly need observe, and 


events in English history. We are not prepared to say that 

the man and his time are not the materials of which a story 

should be made, but we say that the story-teller who would 

deal with them labours under a disadvantage from the start, 
the disadvantege that both are so well known that any 

even the least admixture of fiction therein jars upon the ar- 
tistic sense of English and rican readers. The episode of 
Lady Alice and her brothers in the woods near Ludlow Castle, 
may be delightful to Ge: readers, in that it gives them 
the motive for Milton’s wri Comus, which, we dare say, 
they have read and admired as often and as justly as 
ourselves; it may be real to them, but it is the 
sheerest fiction to us, based ag it is on an ad- 
venture of some sort, mentioned by Milton’s biographers. 
That Edward King should figure in the story at this period is 
natural enough, for was not Jycidas soon to be written? 
Pleasant, too, is the European travel of the future author of 
Paradise Lost, his meeting Hugo Grotius in Paris, Galileo in 
Florence, and the Marquis di Vills, Tasso’s friend, in Naples. 
Milton’s loye adventure with Leonora Baroni, and her at- 
tempt to convert him to Catholicism, are romantic enough, 
indeed, a little too romantic for a novel based upon genuine 
} ean history. For bis early married life with Mary 
' not badly described, from the Ring point of view, 
but there is another way of looking at it as the author of Ma- 
ry Powell’s Diary has showr. As we bave solid ground un- 
der our feet, however, and in the scenes which follow, 
wherein are enacted the struggles between the King and Par- 
lament, the ultimate victories and defeats of Uavaliers and 

Roundheads, we have less reason to than in the ear 

lier portions of the novel. No such y writing can, 
however, ever be considered as a substitute for history, al- 
though it occasionally leads its readers to history itself, and 
thereby supplements its own shortcomings. We might go on 
and point out the deficiencies inseparable from the Muhlbach 
and Ring methods of concocting historic fiction, but what 
good would it do? They would still continue to manufacture 
stories as in times past—the stories would find willing if not 
eager translators, and, we are sorry to add, thousands of both 
willing and eager readers. There is no hope for fiction “ pure 
and simple” when such writers and such books are encouraged. 
Historical novels, quotha! Why one chapter of Scott is worth 
a whole library of them, careless as Scott often is in historical 
details. The best of them,—and John Milton and His Times 
is not the worst,—is not worth one page of Thackeray's 
Henry Esmond, Dickens's Tale of Two Cities, George Eliot’s 
Romola, or even Miss Tytler’s Citoyenne Jacqueline. » John 
Milton, we had nearly omitted to mention, is illustrated, in his 
‘usual atrocious style, by Mr. Gaston Fay, who is growing as 
fecund as Gustave Doré, with no excuse that we can perceive 
to justify it. 





BOOKS§ RECEIVED. 


Not Wisely but Too Well. A Novel. By the author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower.".———Railway and Steam Navigation 
Guide for May...... D. Appleton and Co.———B8teven Lawrence, 
Yeoman. A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards....Sheldon and Co, 
Poor Humanity. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson.... Harper end 
Bios.——The Lennoxville Magazine. May.——Psyche’s Art and 
Aunt Kipp. By Louisa M. Alcott......Loring ———Farming fer 
Boys. By the author of “Ten Acres Enough.”——The Butterfly 
Hunters By Helen 8. Conant.——New Poems. By Owen Mere- 
dith....Zicknor and Fields. 

—__@—_———— 


CHARLESTON IN OLDEN TIMES. : 
A Charleston paper, we believe the Courier, recently con- 
tained the following :— 
PITT'’S STATUE—ITS HISTORY, ETC. 


“ Notwithstanding there is hardly a man, woman or child in 
Charleston that has not seen the statue of Sir William Pitt or 
Lord Chatham, now occupying @ prominent position in the Or- 
phan’s House enclosure, there are few who are familiar with its 
history. As this statue ocoupied a prominent place in the local 
history of Charleston in colonial times, it may not be uninter- 

to mention a few facts gathered from files of pub- 
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bier, among the latter the Muhlbach novels. Ever since Mrs. 





his day, which was a long one, was notable for certain stormy ‘ 


session in Charleston, on motion of the Hon. Judge Lowndes, it 
was resolved, nem, con., ‘that they would make provision to 
procure trom England a marble statue of the Right Hoa. Wil- 
liam Pitt, for his disinterested and generous assistance afforded 
them towards obtaining a repeal of the Stamp Act.’ The As- 
sembly also voted in the Tax Act of that year the sum of £7,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the object of the resolution. 
Wilton, the King’s sculptor, was employed to execute the statue. 
He sent out two designs—one for a niche, the other for a sepa- 
rate pedestal. The latter design was adopted. 

On the 24th of May, 1770, it was anoounced in the Gazette 
‘on the following morning, at eight o'clock, the statue of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt would be landed, and received by the 
inbabitants ; and drawn by themselves to the Arsena!, near the 
place where it was intended wo be erected.’ The statue was 
landed in the presence of a vast assemblage of the inhabitants of 
Charleston. 

On the afternoon of the 5th July, 1770, it was raised at the in- 
tersection of Meeting and Broad Streets, nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants of the cily being present. The Speaker and many 
members of the House of Commons occupied places on a p)at- 
form near the statue. After it had been successfully raised, the 
speaker proclaimed aloud, amid great cheering,{the inscription 
on the base of the statue :— 


In GratervL Memory 
Or His Services TO nis CouUNTRY IN GENERAL, 
AND TO AMERICA IN PARTICULAR, 
Tas Commons Houss oF AsssMBLY 
Or SoutH CAROLINA, 
Unanimous_y Vorzp, 
Tus STATUE 


or 
Tue Ricut Honovrasie Witiiam Pirt, Esqr., 


GLoriovustY Exertsp Himse_r 
In Dereypinc THE FREEDOM OF AMERICANS, 
Tus TRUE Sons oF ENGLAND, 
Br Promorine a Repeat 
Or tus Stamp Act 
In tus Year 1766. 
TIME SHALL SOONER DESTROY 
THIS MARK 4 THEIR ESTEEM, 


HAN 

ERASE FROM THEIR MINDS 
Tus Just Sense 

Or wis Patriotic VintTvugs. 


After the Speaker of the House of Assembly concluded, the 
Ancient Artillery Company fired a salute of twenty-six guns, 
The bells of St. Michael's were also rung. The ceremonies of the 
day closed with a public dinner, At the dianer forty-five toasts 
were drunk. Among the toasts we find mention made of the 
following prominent men of the day: James Otis, Daniel Du- 
lany, Christopher Gadsden, Thomas Lynch, John Ratledge, Hon. 
George Bryan, Hon, Henry Middleton, Hon, Peter Manigault, 
Hou. Judge Lowndes, (the author of the resolution to make pro- 
vision to procure the siatue), Charles Pinckney, Miles Brewton, 
and John Neufville, Chairman of the General Committee of the 
Province, The statue was enclosed with a neat iron railing. 
During the siege of Charleston by the British the right arm was 
shot off by a cannon ball. 

This statue, raised with so much ceremory and enthusiasm, re- 
mained upon its pedestal at the intersection of Meeting and Broad 
Streets twenty-four years. In 1794 the eral Assembly of 
the State granted permission to the City Council to remove it, 
as it obstructed the free use of Meeting and Broad Streets. The 
iron railing which enclosed it was removed some time previous. 
On the 14th of March, 1794, the statue was removed, and sub- 
ements erected in the Orpban House yerd, where we hope it 
will always remain, with its mutilated arm, as an historical me- 
morial. By some mnism ent during the removal, the sta- 
tue fell to the ground, and the head was broken off.”’ 


After perusing the above, a well-known Canadian gentleman, 
on 4 visit to Charleston, perpetrated the following epigram :— 


PITT’S STATUE IN CHARLESTON. 


An Epitome of Human Life. 
In days long 
Fair Charleston we know 
Erected a Statue to Pitt, 
Vowed, promised and swore, 
From thence evermore, 
On its pedestal firm it ehould sit. 


Alas, for poor Chatham, 

When the British got at ’em, 
For pitching the tea all around, 

The Stater man, who erst 

Was worshipped, was cursed 
And consigned to a pit underground. 


But to Charleston, it came 
To remember the fame 
Of the Pitt she had worshipped whilom 
Forgetting the 
She gave Pitt at last 


A home in the Orphans’ Asylum. w. G. D. 





LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Queen, in a letter 
to that journal, says :— 


Easter has been celebrated in Paris in a gay, lively fashion. 
Never do I remember to have seen so many Easter eggs, or 
such a variety,on any former anniversary. Those that are 
given to chil are made either of sugar or of wood, paint- 
ed prettily over with tiny flowers; in the inside of the egg 
there is a in swaddling clothes, or else some other play- 
thing. At Giroux I saw an enormous den egg, painted 
rose colour, and inside of it there was a carriage drawn by 
two horses, occupied by a beautiful doll most elegantly at- 
tired, and with two footmen standing at her back. At Klein’s, 
the famous Austrian shop on the Boulevards, a very pretty 
Easter egg, made of cardboard, was given to everyone who 
made a purchase. No matter how large the article you in- 
vested in might be, an egg sufficiently large to contain it was 
certain to be forthcoming. 

There were also eggs made of Sévres china, and likewise of 
crystal ; some large enough to serve as little boxes, others 
small enough for scent bottles. But the most tempting eggs 
were those made of gold and silver and sold by the large 
jewellers. Each egg contained an or t—the popular or- 
pament of tae season—such as a large gold locket in open 
chased work, with a rock crysial in the centre, or an 
Evruscan locket with black groundwork and figures in 
enamel upon it; ora renaissance locket representing an an- 
gel’s encircled with vopen chasing, having the effect of 
heavy Venetian lace; or a Pompadour locket surmounted 
with the celebrated knot of pearis, and set in precious stones 
as varied in hue as the flowers in a bouquet. 

There are also enormous crosses, which, by the way, are 
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steel, chased, enamelled, and inlaid—crosses, in fact, of every | dashed past me, and in doing so hit me a fearful blow acciden- 
descriptiun—are bow worn over the large cardinal collars, so} tally on the head with the heavy spare rifle he bad with him, and They wear 20 bonnets out of doors, but merely a 
fashiopable at tbe present moment, and which impart at once | nearly toppled me over the precipice senseless, The blow quite | muslin scarf fastened to the crown of the head, the eads banging 
so dressy on effect to a black toilette. These cardinal collars | staggered me for the moment, and I was witbio five yards of be- | do wn over the shoulders ; a quantity of silver bodkins, confiuing 
are made of white muslin trimmed with Valenciennes lace,| ing c:ushed to pieces when I planted an Enfield-sized bullet,|a profusion of plaited tresses, and forming @ coronet at the back. 
or else ornamented with stripes of Valenciennes insertion,| also from my double Mortimer, slick through his brain, and| They bave a passion for gold and silver ornaments, and a pea- 
and embroidery used alternately ; occusionally they are made | dropped him dead within three paces of where 1 was standing. | sant when making up her marriage trousseau thinks sev 
of guipure. He fell over into the ravine below with an awful crash, earrying | eight hundred francs a very moderate price for @ 
bat are called flower ornaments, bird ornaments, and in- | away a tree which he struck in the descent as if it had been a| chain, 

sect orpaments are still very popular. A pretty humming| rotten reed. No sooner had this been done than another elephant 
bird’s head, with emerald and ruby plumage set in dead gold, | 88w us, and came tearing down upon us from a different direc- 
forms a charming brooch. Neckiets are also composed of| tion, also carrying everything before it, and blowiog and tram- 
birds’ heads set in gold, but for headdresses the birds are left | petiog hideously. I received him at about twenty-five paces 
unset. Sbaw! pins and brooches are made an enormous size ; | with a beavy ball in the head, very high. It had no effect; I 
horses’ and greyhounds’ heads are mach in vogue for this} ‘then gave bim the left barrel, which was a little too low; it 
style of ornament. staggered him and stopped his charge, none swerve a 

A novel style of necklet has been introduced, which is cer-| little. On looking for my other rifle I fouod the dhoolywallah 
tain to be a success. Precious stones are now set in gold, | 0d the Shohoe had had enough of this; they had scrambled up 
and holes are made in the setting so that they may be sewn | some bigh rocks above me, and had taken the rifle there. They 
on either black or coloured ribbon velvet. They can thus by | chucked it down, and 1 caught it in the air as it fell, and gave 
this simple arrangement be made to harmonise with any | the elepbeat a No. 12 through the shoulder, which disabled him. 
dress. Rhine crystals, garnets, and sequins are also mounted | He tried to get up to the path where I was standing, but tumbled 
on velvet for the same purpose, and prove very effective. back, and in his rage commenced smashing to pieces everything 
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“ La Superba,” as the Italians fondly call it, the women drees 
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OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA V1A4 THE BLACK SEA. 


Sir—In a few years Russia will have extended railway com- 
munication to the frontier of India. The lire between Baltu 
and Odersa bas been opened some time, and tbe section from 
Baltu to the Austrian territory is commenced, as also the line 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian is being pushed with vigour. 
The en'ire journey from Charing Cross to Bayerush, on the south- 
ern shore of the Caspian Sea, will not exceed six days, includ- 
ing the passage of the Black Sea. It is in contemplation to con- 
tinue the line through Persia to the'frontier of Ipdia. Upon this 
scheme some of the chief thinkers, chiet workers, aud chief en- 
gineers of Ruseia bave been engaged for seme years. The jour- 


About a month ego I wrote on the subject of mantilles, | in his way, making fearful noises. It was a rare sight to witness his | bey by this route irom London to the Indian frontier will not 
which have suddenly grown into such high favour thatJ | Wonderful strength ; he bore down trees of considerable thickness | ¢xceed e'ght days. 
must revert to them again. I saw two on Saturday last at | by sheer strength and weight of body aod d their branch Is it not an insult to the genius and enterprise of Eo 





the concert of sacred music given at the Italiens, and as they | iato thousands of atoms. Kyery bit of jungle was knocked to 
were especially pretty I will describe them. The first was | *™mithereens and trampled to pieces all around him, aud his vain 
made of Spanish blonde embroidered with violet and lilac |e2deavours to get at us, and his terrible rage at being foiled, 
silk. It was crossed in front, and extended far down the back | Were really most exciting to witness. He nearly succeeded in 
of the skirt in wide ends. The pelerine of the mantille de- getting up the incline to where I was, when | gave bim the last 
scended lower than the waist. At the side, somewhat to the | bullet I bad, His legs gave way, he staggered back on his hocks, 
back of the ear, there was a bouquet of Parma violets; while | ard then rolled over heavily with a terrible groan. I can assure 
loops of ribbon, arranged like a ian, fastened the mantille to | you I was thankful when it was all over, and that I was out of 
the front of the bodice, The second was made of Chantilly | the row so well. 
lace, and embroidered humming birds g)istened like precious 
stones upon the lace. One of the ends of the mantiligfell 
straight; the other was thrown over the leit shoulder— 
draped, in fact, @ la Rachel, as it is styled. 
1 will now describe a handsome wilette worn on Sunday 
by one of the fair collectors of gfferings at the church of St.| “Tell me how you dress yourself, and I will tell you who you —_—_+—___ 
Thomas d’Aquin. A skirt with an immensely long train of| are,” seys a well-known observer of modern tociety. Byaman's| THe InprAN BupcEt.—The “regular estimate” of income 
dove-grey ribbed silk, scolloped and trimmed with ruby satin | costume, as well as by his appearance and walk, it is easy to dis-| and outlay for India, shows a net sarplus of £1,700,700, the as- 
rouleauz. A tunic looped up en paniers, with a long sash of | criminate not only who and what he is, but from whence he | certained expenditure of 1967-8 being £49 319,000, including the 
ruby satin, and fastened down the iront with garnet buttons | comes. In the north of Europe the costumes are as dreary- extraordinary Public Works charges, amounting to £2,761,200, 
cut in facets, Lamballe mantelet to match the dress, with a| looking and sombre as the climate is duil; while in the eunny | being £752,000 less than was provided for uuder that bead. 
narrow border of ruby satio. Tight sleeves fastened with | south what a change is observavle! Ina lazds where colour per- | That surplus of the general revenue is only £69478 less than 
three garnet buttons. Marquise cuffs in lace. Black Jace | vades the very atmosphere, where @ brilliant sun illumines the | estimated for last year, Opium had realised £1,100,000 more 
capuchon, with a garnet coronet and aigrette. Garnet Alex- | landecape in a not to be realised uuless seen, for no artitt | than he took credit for, the customs, jocluding the additional 
andra nécklet. ‘ cau picture it, the costumes are as varied and bright as as export duty on graio, have gained £200,000, and the obaoxious 
Several grand marriages are announced, but these I must | monotonous and colourless under less favoured skies. In license-tax has yielded £170,000 more than the estimate. The 
defer until next week. land the dark cloth coat is universally worn, from peer to coster- | total net expenditure has ded the estimate by £1,400,000, 
———— monger. The Anglo-Saxon race is faithful to its un the largest items of excess being payment of interest on guaran- 
A 


whe- 

ee ther inhabiting New York or London ; it evinces no teed railwaysand purchase of stores in England, each of which 
ELEPHANT HUNTING IN ABYSSINIA. eats ane about 000 over estimate. a the year 1866-7 
Was only one of eleven months, it is difficult to wre ed epecial 
items; but on the total, making the needful addition of one- 
eleventh, the ordinary net expenditure in the year just closed is 
about baif a million jess than in 1866-7. Of that comparatively 
emall sum which bas been laid out in permanent improvements 
by the Jacdlord and trustee of this mighty Indian estate, ooly a 
paltry £369 500—about 6d. each per head of the popula.ion— 
bas been capes on irrigation works, Of course another at- 
tempt is to be made to come up with india’s great necessity— 
ubiquitous water conservancy—and the nt sum of 
£800,000 is assigned for special irrigation works during the en- 
suiog year. The satisfactory state of the Jodian revenue is in- 
contestable wheo, on referring to the estimate for the ensuing 
year, it is ceen that, after excluding this £800,000 for 
and £470,000 for the “ Special Fund” works, it shows a surplus of 
£240,000. But this does not nearly do to the Ind:an 
financial statement, If we exclude from it those items for pub- 
lic works and guaranteed interest with which no Eoglish fioan- 
cier charges his balance sheet, it will be seen that the year 1868-9 
has an actual surplus of income over expenditure amounting to six 
millions and a balf sterling. The license tax is retained uader 
another name, but is extended upwards, aad curtailed, though 


that Russia will be the first to drive a railway through this soli- 
tude, and leave it no longer a huge void on earth's surface ? 
The line will traverse mavy a gwam, and cross many a dried-up 
nullagb, that bas played its part ia the world’s bistory. The 
benetits which it will confer on the bative population are incal- 
culable ; there the people will multiply, and religion and civili- 
sation and commerce will be promoted. Beds of clay, granite, 
sandstone, schist, white kaskio, yellow, red, and other coluured 
ochres, are to be found in abuodance in many sections of the 
line ; as also kunkar, or lime and gravel. 

Had our Government adopted a positive instead of a negative 
attitude towards the projectors of the Euphrates railway, Rus- 
sia would never have contemplated a great rival and shorter 
line. Agraor, India. 


——— an 
ITALIAN COSTUMES. 


(Reflections suggested by the celebrated la res at the late 
Great French Tonbineny 
















in this respect. Individuality and variety of character are not 
Mr. Boustead, a surgeon in the Abyssinian field-force, sends to pape | ——e this wide-spread people, but it rarely breaks out 
- ’ ume. 
the London Field the following account of a day's elephant In Italy, on the contrary, every province has its eostume, 
bunting dn the vicinity of Attegerat :— which dates back seve:a! centurits, aud marks the diversity of 
I bave just retarned from a day’s shooting in the Sowera| races: Piedmontese, Lombards, Tuscans, Romans, Neapolitans, 
Mountains, about shirteen miles east of Suroo, and I have made | have retained, and will probably retain fur some time to come, 
a splendid bag. I went to try to bag a lion, whose pug I bad | their graceful, pictureeque dresses, which artists from all corners 
previously noticed in my rambles, and I tracked his marks for | of the globe flock eagerly to transfer to canvas. Tbe noble and 
about two miles, until I lost him in a rocky ravine, where not a| the upper middle attire themselves after French models, the 
trace of the animal could be found, so | gave up the pursuit, | women follow’ och fashions; but the le, the veritable 
On clambering over the seco.d range of hills | came upon the| working clatees, prefer their light flowing drapery and brilliant 
fresh spoor of elephants, and tracked them over some terribly | colours to the conventional black coat and mouotonous black hat 
rough ground, up the most precipitous and rugged passes imagi- | of the forestiers. 
nable, and down the most steep dangerous defiles that itis porsi-| There is a distinctive stamp in the costumes worn by Italian 
ble to conceive. Not one whobss not seen it would believe | women, and so marked are the details that there is no difficulty 
an elephant. capable of scrambling up the wonderful, almost|in distinguishing between the various proviocials, In Naples 
perpendicular places they pass with appareot facility, Their | there characteristic points are strongly defined ; the dresses are 
tracks over the edge of the rocks or the watershed of many of| magnificent, and might be the “ plunder of a sultan’s wardrobe.” 
the hills were positively not more thao twenty-four inches broad, | Take, for example, the Neapolitan woman, Her headdress en- 
with a sheer precipice falling eighty or a hundred feet below, | cases her face like the helmet of a knight of old. She wears two 
One place bad an uninterrupted fall of upwards of five hundred | bodices and a corslet, The under bodice is laced across the 
feet into a dark, rocky, ugly yor! wee may ane cee = the yo eyes is —— a the corslet. 
entered. I was accompanied only by a Shoboe guide, a dhooly- ¢ apron which covers the front of her skirt is tily vandyk- | not sufficiently on lower r: of 
wallab, and my corvaat a soldier of my regiment. _ The latter | ed round the edge, and is made of some brilliant-bued ‘ilk. Bo | it io mane oe = equine, eat one, oe 
cuuld pot stand the scrambling up and down hill at all, and| little change bas Time Wrought in the style of her attire, that/ not be more than about ove and half percent. For the official 
knocked up in most unsoldier-like way. Nothing could induce | she might be one of the bewitching fair ones whose charms sof- | classes a gentle income-tax is provided, which will only amount 
him to go on, so I armed bim with my revolver, aud told him to/ tened the soldiers of that hard African—the terrible Hanoibal. | toa levy of one per cent. he import daty on timber is re- 
look out for himself until my retura, and 1 left him in the middle | The very aspect of this peasant girl takes you bock to the de-| moved, but the export duty on grain and the enhanced rate of 
of the jungle, wiih orders uot to move away from the track, and |! ghts of Ephesus and to the charms of Miletus, and to the his-| stamp duty on judicial p dings are retained. Itis anoounced 
promised bim that I would pick bim upon my return. The jun-| tory of all those 4 Rat gee ed which the Persians first, and af-| in very decided manner that no increase of the salt tax is de- 
gle here was tolerably high forest jungie, with a dense brushwood | terwards the Macedonians, reduced to ruia. sirable, that a tax on tobacco would be comparatively futile, and 
below, the only tracks through the greater portion of which were} The Lombardian peasant bles in a marked degree the girl| that a succession duty, however equitable and coavenieut in 
the paths of the wild animals who iniested that locality, cbiefly | of the same class in the Tyrol and Switzerland, only she has &| iheory, cannot yet for along period be made sufficiently produec- 
elepbaots, spring clippers, and @ species of antelope iike the| more graceful and refined air about her than ber hard-worked | tive in India. 
Autidorcas Beaker or spring buck; the spotted hyena, the|oeighbours. Her comb, in form like an open fan or a peacock’s 
wolf, the black-backed jackal, and large porcupines. ‘Ihe tracks | tail, her black ribbon on which is suspended a gold cross, her 
of the half savage Shohoes across the mountains were made | white jichu buried in the black velvet bodice, her dress festooned 
available whenever they could be, but these did not usually de-| accoraing to modern fashion, all combine to impart an elegance 
scend into the deep ravines, where game is generally found. | of style rarely to be found among peasants in any other country. 
Well, it was about two o’clock P.M., aud after crossing the fourth | This coque Lombardian comes from a northern race, refined 
large raoge, when I came ia sight of the herd browsing on the| and sharpened by a southern sun. She is not an impetuous 
rickly acacia and the mimoea on the edge of a very bigh bill. | brunette like a Spaniard, neither is she matter-of-fact and heavy 
f recounvitred their position well; they were five in number—||ike a German. She lives in a temperate clime, in a rich country, 
two with large tusks, one with medium, and two without apy|and leads an easy tranquil life. The valley of the Po is the 
perceptible. They were buge brutes, and seemed steadily ascend-| most fertile in Europe, It is an immense plain bounded by the 
ing the bill, co I decided to go to a spot where they would meet | Alps and Apennices. 
me within a few yards. By tigos aud a smattering of Arabic 1} Among ail the Italian costumes, those worn by the mountain- 
made my Shohoe companion understand this, and be m red | eers of Susa are perhaps the only ones that cannot lay claim to 
his duty well; he brought me near the herd, and | then stalked| either the beautiful or the picturesque. This race of men are 
the largest tusker to within ten yards, when be perceived me. | Italian but in name ; they are descended from a colony of Gauls 
He looked at me in the most threatesing way, with his enormous | who settled near the great mountain barrier in very remote 














Tue InTERCOLONIAL Rarmway or Canapa—“‘A New 
Brunswicker,” in comparing the routes suggested for the 
Iatercolonial road, says :— ‘ 


“In population the vote for the Northern line ted 
95,822, against it, 236 930; majority, 141,108. Of 
the minority represented 3,730 864 acres, granted or 
and 4,617 976 acres of vacant land. The majority vote repre- 
sented 5,529,145 acres errr) and 5,347,815 acres ungranted 


A , 
ears erect, and stamped his foot in anger, when 1 sent a bullet | timer, against the N » $7,887,474. The minority represented ex- 
smashing aeongh bie bead, and dropped him tneteatiy. * Susa lies at the foot of the Cottian Alps, and its inhabitants ately to $1,440,658; the majority, $4,983,047; 
One of them parsed very close to where I was, and I gave a | centuries were continually em ed figh’ for their inde- p former represented farms worth, 
right-andleft slick thvoughi the shoulder, both ballets well | pendence, and defending the line of road pry te the French in 1861, $9,577,111; the latter farms worth $26,874,682; bal. 


placed ; but he kept on until a third bullet from my little Morti-| over Mont Cenis. When Florence, under the Medicis was en- 
mer (Enfield bore) brought him up, having smasbed bis shoulder | joying pleasure and ease, the hardy Piedmontese, menaced on the 
to atoms, north by Germans and on the weet by France, only existed by 

He now saw where I was, and charged straight at me, but|a miracle. By his apparel you can guess that this mountaineer 
could not manage to get up the incline with bis fractured leg.|is a bard worker; that he fights bravely against rain, snow, 
My Shoboe guide bad in the meantime crossed the ravine to look | hail, avalanches, and all the inclemencies of an Alpine cli 
at t! e dead one, and bad taken a heavy rifle with him. In his| mate. His two-cornered bat, his jacket with short revers, bis 





de ight at secing the huge beast down, he commenced a wild 
war-dance around the body, calling it all sorts of endearing 
epithets, in the middle of which his divertissement was suddenly 


long waistcoat, nether garments, and thick shoes are worn with 
no view to effect. 
Such cannot be said of the more brilliant Genoese fisherman. examination of the Ci 








stopped by an old bull elephant charging at him from above, | His tunic, which is confined round the waist by a red rach, covers; House of Commons, 
through every obstacle, like a racehorse. I beard a joud scream | his legs to the kree ; aghort sleeveless mantle is hooked round | Ireland in this, important de 
for hep, and saw the Sbohoe literally flying before the enraged | his throat; a lar,e cap covers his head, whilst his arms and legs 
brute, who was coming at a terrible pace, and gaining on him at| are left bare. This fisher is not a man of to-day ; bis city has | the current year amount to £423 544, 
every stride, He came straight towards me for protection, bring- | its historic memories end associations. During the middle ages | of £21,000 tor the Queen’s Coil i 
ing the elephant down upon me also, and shrieking * Abiet, abiet, | bis ancestors cisputed ihe Medite: ranean with the Venetians aud | dated Fund, but the above sum does not inclade grants in aid 
mundelli!’ ‘Lord! master! save me!’ he bolted for bis life up| Turks. ‘The most iliu:trious admiral of the sixteenth century, | to Ir.sh schools of science pot 

the vbarrow path on which I was standing, the elephant rashing | Andrea Doria, was Genoese ; Christopher Columbus also owned — donum for 

after him fulljcharge, and positively roaring in bis rage like a|the same land of birth. There is hardly a palace in this singu-| conformists is £41,386; the £26,360 for Maynooth is upon the 
gigantic lion,jwith bis trank elevated in the sir. He (the Shohoe)! lariy attractive city that has not its legend, its history. In Genoa! Consolidated Fund. Upon that fund also is charged the Lord- 
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moved from the imperial palace. In the meantime the present 
Emperor's education was being carefully supervised ; his two 
sisters, Donna Januaria, married to the Count d’Aquila (brother 
to the ex-King of Naples), and Donna Francisca, married to the 
Prince de Joinville, sharing their brother’s studies. 

In 1840 Dom Pedro IL, although not quite fifteen, was de- 
clared of age by the Chambers, and assumed the sovereign 
power. Since that period his rule has been characterised by 
great firmness and moderation, By his policy he has overcome 
the national prejudice in favour of employing black slaves; he 
has attracted European colonists to his empire, and opened up 
Sp oe new means by which they can dispense with 
b workpeople, so that the planters now — free to slave 
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contain votes | termaritzburg, to declare a deed of grant, dated the 19th of 
a IO eet ome March, 1850, by the Governor of Natal jo the Bishop of Cape- 
he ofhes « this last item inelading by @ novel arrangement, | town in,trast for the Eoglish Church, and sam’ Dr. Gray 
a } of inspection of prisons and lunatic asylums. |to stow cause why it should not be reduced in favour of Dr. 

ees Ge vee Spore pe eo successor of the see of Natal. The Supreme Court gave 
; G8 68 fr ebm ont ln rcar of De, Guinnn at desond wi some ae 
’ ‘ - bs d uestion s! ,Test in him as 0) rom 
* prosecutions and prisons ; £149,259 will be voted for pe the decision Dr. Gra: Lia Ler gt — ay 4 in Couxeil, 
- : : and a copy of ap wae serv r. ptoctor, at 
«Kinde and puri comeniniony £21,722 forte regi Os © | the Hving Connel andthe coe wll appear in the in ot appeal 
£26 049 for hospitals and charities, £35,880 for superannua- before the Judicial Committee. It cannet, however, be neard 

tions, and £31,526 for a miscellaneous number of purposes, fortneme months, 












































































































neue labour. In 1862, when the King of the Belgians wis called 
reg of deeds, public record-office, &c. A considerable} |, « k upon to arbitrate upon the quarrel which broke out between the 
— < the £9,000,000 to be voted this Session for civil & Real Faaxce “Anriet."—A maa samed Riche was Brazilian and British Governments, the Emperor's firm attitude, 


purposes hich nited King- chagped Bt Paria day or two ago, before the magistrate, with 
~ oe he we more | being a vagabond.—The + 7 bX — = 

than £2 000,000 are, as above shown, to be expended in Ire- soner: An artist.— Magistrate : This d time during 
land more peculiar Irish But whatever does | fifteen months that you have been in prison. Prisoner: Ah! to 
ony United — be sute! I gave myself up when I bed neither house nor bread. 


and the fact of the settlement being in his favour, tended much 
to consolidate his power. The aggrandisement of bis territory 
and the free navigation of the Pilate river are also events that 
have justly contributed to his popularity, as they add to the 


trate: Yi: are an arti prosperity of the Brazilian people. 
— Prisoner se hawt oad tor banae 5 Lyla Dom Pedro IL. is a very accomplished man—a good linguist, 
Mr. Disragit anp Jvparst.—The Jewith Chronitle, s L left him Feb: 15th, because he gave me little or nothing, |*5 be speaks aud writes finentty English, French, German, 


Spanish, and Italian. He is devoted to literature, encourages the 
fine arte and industrial enterprises. His manners are courteous, 
and when at Rio he mixes much in society, and receives twice a 
week his subjects and foreigners. He is fond of athletic sporis, 
and in 1868 he made several ea ors s into different 
and remote parts of his empire. In his Imperial Majesty 
was married to Prince-s Theresa Christina of Bourbon, sister of 
Francis I. King of Naples, and by ber he has bad four children 
—two ces who young, and two princesses—lIsabella, 
m to§Count d’Ea, of the House of Orleans, avd Leopoldine, 
who married in 1864 the Duke of Saxe Coburg. 





peopte —Magistrate: Well, what did om Gepeipam for this cherlaine— 
has the following remarks in reference to the new Premier music? Prisoner: No, Monsieur; was his patient.—Magis- 
Judaism :-—* There oes, indeed, to be a siogular mistake as to| trate: What do you mean? : ¥ 

to Judaism. Some Jews censure him a8 | jutely necessary to get clieuts. bad to persuade people that 
an apostate, and urge his apostacy as aa insta of versa-| be could extract teeth without and as this was not to be 
tion. Some Christians scoff at him asa Jew, witha die-| done be had "to employ a decoy. Well, then, 

regard of all they owe to the Hebrew race. Now, the fact is| sometimes a peasant, sometimes a workman. 
that, oe ee seas heeers apostate nor a Jew.| times a woman, and also a soldier, This was the way to do 
He was born of w parents. His father, Isaac Disraeli, tae | business; fur, you eee, if I did not disguise myself I should soon 
author, and bis mother, a scion of the Basevis, were members of | be known, I’ stood amongst the crowd—a simple. listener to 
the Sephardim Jewish fam:lies. His grandfather and grand-| the fine promise: of my patron, who was e like fan, 
mother, indeed, rest in the Portuguese cemetery at Mile-end. | how, having studied pbysi a mathema- 
Be: jamia Disraeli was admitted ioto the of Israel, | tics, he was now able to with « sabre, with a key, 
but his father, thinking ft to quarrel with his synagogue, failed | with a pipe stem, @ two-sou piege, or im fact anything. There- 
to teach his child Judaism, One day ee. the celebrated | upon he invited any bystander who was sufferiog from a bad 
banker poet, aing to visit at Isaac Disraeli’s house at | tooth to come f at the same (ime depositing 50 francs, to 
Hackney, when Benjamio was about five or six years old, aud/ be given away if he id not take out the tooth without causing 
regretting to find so intelligent a youth without religious ia-| pain, It was I, you understand, who came forward.—Magis- 
struction, took him to Hackney Church. From this event dates| trate: And you bad all your teeth taken out? Prisoner: Ah, 
bis absolute nd complete severance from the Jewish communion. | Monsieur, no! It was asham. I had a false tooth which I put 








Lanpowners OF I[RELAND.—Only 8,412 persons were 

in the census of Ireland as “ landed proprietors,” 

even this number is considered by the Commissioners too 
igh, many leaseholders returning themselves as proprietors. 
Of the total number, 4,044 are Protestants, and 3 576 Catho- 
lics. Among clergymen 8,014 are Catholic, 2265 Anglicaa 
Protestants, and 677 Presbyterians. There are 498 Protestant 


hs to 216 Catholic barristers, and 1,078 attorneys to 674. Among 
He became a Caristiav, and a grast genius was'lost to us, into my mouth before stepping up to my patron. That was the| the farmers 801,206 are Catholics, end only 77,463 members 
— tooth he always pulled out.— te: And is that what yoa| of the Established Oburch. In the civic population the pro- 

Tur Crysrat PaLAce Musical Fesrrvats.—The sale of} call an artist? Prisoner: Phew! You know—'tis but a| portion of Roman Catholics is 72°01 per cent. and in the rurai 


" vouchers securing tickets for the great Handel Festival, to take | word.-- te : You mast go to prison forja month. 
place in J rs next, has (says a mae) paper) very considerably pn are 
exceeded the amount it was anticipated it would reach thus early.| pug Brazmian PsRaGuaxaN Wag.—The war in South 
As in 1857, and subsequent years, the clergy from various parts sailed Ree tabon a tare for ble to Bis d its allies, 


districts 72°03 cent., while the members of the Established 
Church are 17-17 and 10°75 per cent. 































































th. rters of these fest} Sourn Ska CooLiks IN QUEENSLAND.—The Aborigines 
meg Te bas’ se Gasibed taraiBevd the greotant teallties fon at- tole to al ‘a ee apr three years, | Protection Society have preseuted a memorial to the Duke of 
ding the festival. Three days’ exeursious from long distances, impossible tor joree d Powers | Buckingham, praying the Secretary,of the Colonies to move her 


and single-day excursions for dist se on — ding 100 miles, 

ill run for the great rebearsal day. For the great accom’ irenelads 
pos the “ Messiah” exearsious will ion from the northera the emote batteries, moun 180 cannon 
midiaod districts, for a disiance exceeding 200 miles, stormed one of the most formidable works of 
the same evening. Such facilities are among the wonders naan, taking fieen cannes end & quantit pe pron 
age. The Crystal Palace season-ticket holders will enjoy the shot and ironclad bas been de 
right of entry, for the firet time, during all the four days of the 
festival. 





Majesty's Goverament not to give its sanction in any form to the 
traffic in native South Sea Islanders, which has been prosecuted 
for several years past by certain British subjects in the colony of 
Queensland. The memorialists assert that the same objection 
which proved fatal to the so-called immigration of negroes from 
the coast of Africa applies = equal and irresistible force to the 
ae- | exportation of South Sea Islanders, A bill for the regulation of 
re ae el abt sha eaten | in tno bare he Geman gure, he en 
: has already produce’ strife aod bloodshed in the South Sea Is- 
one killed. On the land side, 1,600 men were lost in in. wi . 
il a t of the 6,000 who ined lands and, if persisted in, will probadly entail still greater evils 
led, wounded, prisoners, ou } sustained | in time to come. For these and other reasons, the society pro- 
tests 


st eufferance being extended to the system. 








Tue Iatse Counce rm 1834 anp 1861.—The census returns 
of 1861, under the head of ministeri 
number of clergy at 6 279—viz., Estab! Chu 
man Catholics 3,014; yte:ians, 677 ; Methodists, 227 
dependen's, 35; Baptists, 21; Moraviane, 7; U &; 


Jewish, 1; aud of no specified denomination, 25. 

2,265 clergy of fhe Bcblisnes Church were distributed as fol- 
lows :—Leineter, 882; Munster, 554; Ulster, 648; and Con- 

naught, 181. To every 10,000 of the population the b 
ministering to religion were 27 in Leinster, 20 in Munster, 13 in 
Ulster, 14 in Convaught, and 18 for the whole of Ireland, The 
number of benefices ia Ireland is not returned in 1861. The Re- 
gistrar General quotes the number of benefices of the Esta- 
blished Charch in Ireland in 1834 at 1,387. He reports that the 
benefices in which there was no member of the Established 
Church at that time were 41 ; the number in which there was 1 
and pot more than 20 was 99; 124 benefices bad 21 and under 
51 members of the Established Church ; 161 had 51 and under 
101, 224 bad 101 and under 201, 286 bad 201 and under 501, 
210 hed 501 and under 1 001, 139 bad 1.001 qnd under 2,001, 91 
had 2,001 and under 5,001, and 12 bad more than 5,001. The 
Census Commissioners in 1834 classified tbe 1,387 benefices of 
the E-tablished Church according to the number of residents 
belonging to that church. The parishes in 1861 amounted to 
2,428, but no accurate comparison can be instituted between the 
statistics of the benefices in 1834 and thoee of parishes in 1861. 
In illustration of the difference en ae we wohl the eyed 
and that of the parish, it may be state . in 1834 the] PorgstaLLine THE SToRM.—The N, Y. Times saye:—“ It is 
number of benefices was only 1,387, the number of parishes was to establish, by means of cannon and ne atin signals 
2.395, not differing materially from the number of parishes in ee cis harvest season to the approach of storms, 
1861—2 428. signals cao be so arranged as to declare the direction and 
Ene anp's DreLomatic EsTaBLiSHMENTS.—The vote pro-| character of the coming storm, and to notify farmers who are 
posed this year for England’s Dipl ic and Consular es-| cutting crope. It is estimated that more than one-fourth of the 
tablichmeots in China, Japan, end Siam amounts to £117,615, an 
increase of £16,682 over last year’s véte. In China the Envoy 
receives £6,000 a year, and his euite £3,800; and there are 17 
Coneuls or Vice Consu!s, £16,450 being voted for them, besides 
£2,600 for epecial or ~sel allowances. The vote for inter- 
. preters and assistants is £18, Io Japan the Eavoy receives 
° £4 000 a year, and his suite £3 400, and there are seven Consuls 
or Vice for whom — will be voted, and £4200 for 





- 


: CosTUMES OF THE SIxTEENTH CENTURY.—Catherine de 
Medicis was a great reformer in dress. No longer, in her time, 
did French women wear horns or sugar-loaves, but Italian tur- 
bans, such as may be teen in the old pictures of Italy, especially 
in the art galleries of Florence, or else they wore bandeaua of 
precious stones, gold, or silver, which confiaed the hair in clas- 
sic forme, After the accession of Henri IL, husband of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, to the throne of France, the elegance of the ap- 
parel peculiar to the court over which she presided became ex- 
quisite enough to satisfy the tastes of painters and poets, who 
helped to immortalise it by pen and pencil. Brantome, the court 
chronicler of the time, has written volumes describing the ma- 
jesty and grace of ladies at the Tui'eries aod the Louvre, when 
the former palace was first built under the auspices of Catherine 
de Medicis, aod the latter had been enlarged aud restored by her 
to a degree magnificent enough to become the wonder of the 
world.— The Genth 's M } 


There is, however, a report that Lopez, in a fit of despair, and 
mistrustful of his officers, had ordered them to be shot, and me- 
ditated a flight across the Grand Chaco iato Bolivia, 








Tue Empress CHARLOTTE.—The Royal family of Belgium 
are taking daily drives and horse exercise ‘among their loyal 
subjects, and it is most touching to see the Empress Charlotte 
of Mexico seated in an open’ carriage, driven by the Queen, 
saluting with graceful but sad smiles the people, whose idol 
she is and always bas been from her childbood. The Empress 
is looking very pale, and is dressed in deep mourning. The 
attention paid to her by the Queen is beyond all praise, and 
there can be nodoubt that her recovery from the mental pros- 
tration a ht on by —_ sad er well meg to every 
one, is ch’ owing to the energy devotion of ber royal 
pons Se meng The widow of the late General Miramon, the 
bosom-friend of the late Emperor Maximilian, has arrived here 
with her children within the last few days, with the intention 
of making um her permanent home. It is said that she 
has nad an au at the palace. 





Tae New Dominion Taniry.—Among the tariff changes 
made recently in Canada are the following: The duties are 
taken off flour, meal, and breadstuffs of all kinds. The sugar 
duties are changed to a mixed system of 1 cent specific, and 
25 per cent. valorem on all goods above No. 9 Dutch 
standard, and 3-4 cents » ony with the 25 per cent. on all 
sugar below No.9. The duty on molasses is reduced to 25 
Pr} cent ad valorem; Melado 25 ad cent. ad valorem, and 

8 of a cent sprcific. Duty on molasses for refining purposes 
to remain as at present. Duty on wine to be 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, and 10 cents per gallon in botile or wood; elso 10 

cent. ad valorem on beer and porter, in addition to speci- 

ic duties now collected, and 5 per cent. on some articles of 
iron. Small export daty imposed on pine logs and boards. 
Ono animals there will be a specific 7 instead of ad valorem 
as at preecnt. ‘There is to be $15 per head on horses, 
$10 on cattle, $2 on ewine, $1 on sheep. It is proposed to 
impose an additional excise rate on spirits, equivalent to re- 
mission on coro. It is also proposed to place an excise duty 
of 5 cents per bri. on refined petroleum, all of which would 
be subject io inspection. Instead of permitting articles such 
as tea, Seon eon aa ae free Le use of Her 
8 , an eq! mn money payment was pro- 

ior, considerable difficulty and abuse having race 


Resolutions were introduced giving the following customs 
changes not specified above: Rice, essential oils and medi- 
cines for hospitals removed from free list, and 15 per cent. 
imposed. Duty on coal oil and kerosene oil to be the same as 
on refined petroleum, 15 per cent. per gallon. Sulphuric acid, ; 
father (son of Jobn IV., King of Portugal) was the first Em-| half cent per lb. Duty on tinctures raleed from 30 to 63 cents 
. Pedro I. was so attached to his new subjects that to reign | per gallon. Perfumed and fancy soaps taken from non-enu- 
over them he had renounced the crown of Portugal in favoar| merated articles at 15 per cent. and subjected to 25 per cent. 
of his daughter Doona Maria; but all in vain—be never suc-| duty. Five per cent. viz.: iron bar, rod, hoop, sheet, Canada 
ceeded in obtaining the pardon of the Liberals and Democrats | plates and tinned plates, nails, and spikes, rod, round, square 
for his coup d’état against the Constituent sae (Nov. 12,|and flat, rolled plate, and boiler plate, wire, type, printed 
1823), for exiling the leaders of the revolution, and for the des-| books. Export duties—shingle bolts, per » (128 cubic 
tendencies of tie goverment, Ww with contending | feet,) $1; stave bolts, $1; pine and oak logs, per M. #2; 
against constantly ng 0 ition, he abdicated in 1831 in logs, $1. 
favour of his son, who was hh years of The| The excise duties are to be changed, 3 cents per gallon ad- 
Tue Bisnor or Cargrown's FoxaL APPEAL.—An appeal | troubles did not end here. Upon his abdication Pedro I recalled | ditional being imposed on ry ye 5 cents per gallon on 
has just been lodged at the Privy Council on the part of Dr.| from his exile in France Bonifazio Joze, the ancient leader of 
Gray, the Bi of Capetown, to reverse a decision of the | the revolu 


refined petroleum. Provision is also made for pecti 
. fee of 20 cents to be ~ SD bees for 
Sa; Court of Natal. Dr. Colenso instituted a suit in the 
Colonial Court in respect of certain land and buildings at Pie. ver 


: charged per 
a for , the ancient Mini Refiners are required to take license 
: wi. MEME GR ae aeaibaa 











grain and bay crops in this country are anoually injured by 
storms duriog the harvest, and that the damage to the crops in 
Europe and America during the last season, which might have 
been saved at a small cost, amounted to the enormous aggregate 
of $500,000,000. The plan proposed for the storm signals is as 
simple as it is practicable, and can be made available along the 
coast for the benefit of commerce by warning ships when to seek 
places of safety, and prepare for coming storms. 





Dom Pepro IL, Empzron or Brazi.—The legitimate 
descendant of the three great Royal houses in Eorope—Bra- 
anza, Bourbon, and Hapsburg—owns many names ; for, besides 
edro, his Mejesty of Brazil was christened Joho-Charlee-Leo. | vided 
pold-Salvador - Bibiano - Franciseo-Xavier - da-Paula-Leocadio- 
Michel.Gabriel-Rapbael-Gonzaga. He was born in December, 
1825 ; his father was Dom Pedro L, and his mother, an Austrian 
Archduchess, who died in the year following her son’s birth. 
His infancy was passed in the midst of the troubles that fol- 
lowed the of independence in Brazil, of which his 


the Supreme Coort for China and J amounts to £7,622. Io 
Siam we for a Consul with £1,200 a year, his suite re 
ceiving £2,050. The vote for salaries and allowances to our 


for Chapels and chaplains, amounts this year to £170 378, but 
about £17,000 will be by fees. The vote is for 248 Con- 
suls aod Vice-Consuls; 38 in Turkey, 32 in South America, 24 
in France, 18 in Spain, 15 in Russia, 15 in the United Siates, 13 
in Italy, 4 in Proesia, 3 io Austria, 4 in Germany, the rest else- 
where. The higher diplomatic functionaries do not appear upon 
the estimates, except for a vote of £56,314 for extraordioary ex- 
penses,"and about £4000 for extra couriers and telegraph ex- 
penses. The ordinary salaries and all and p of 
the diplomatic body are charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and always reach substantially to the extreme limit—viz., £180,- 
000, the Act of 1882 directing that no larger sum than £180,000 
shall be charged ia any one year. 
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“BorrLep SunsHtve”—or, “tHe Licutr or OTHER 
Days.”—A London photographic firm is using the electric light 
to multiply impressions of its portraits, There is nothing very 
striking in this fact taken by itself; but the consideration of it 
develops a curiosity of nature and of art. The light in this par- 
ticularjinstance, is produced by the conversion of mechanical force 
into electricity. The mechanical forve is supplied by a steam 
engine, which draws its power from the combustion of coals; so 
that the coal is the source of light after all. But the coal de- 
rived its energy from the solar rays that ripened the vegetation 
of which it was formed thousands of years ago; it is, to use 
George Stephenson’s term, bottled sunshine. Henee it follows 
that the beauty who sits to the camera of the firm in question 
really hs her portrait printed by the “ light of other days.” 


hess. 


ConpvucTsEp BY Captain G. H,. MACKENZIE. 





PROBLEM, No. 1,008,—By Herr Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White toplay and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 1,007. 


White Black. 
1 Oto R Be 1 Bto K 4[A} 
2KtoK8 2 Anything 
8 Q to Q Kt4, K B2 or K B4 mate 
fa] 

1KtoK4 
2 Rto K 8ch 2KtoQ5 
3 Qto K B2 mate 








CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
A lively little game played some time ago between Messrs. 
in and Thomp 


htenh 





Krxo’s Gamat Deciinep, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. L. Mr. T. Mr. L. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 WPtQRS5 BtoQR2 
2PtoKB4 PtoQé 4 BtoQk4 Ptke KP 
8 PtoQ4(a) PtksQP 15 P tke P to K 8 
4PtoK5 BtoQ B4 16 BtoKKt5(b) Kt tks K P 
5 KttoK BS KttoQB3s 17 QtoK Kt8 KttoK BS 
6 BtoQKt5 BtoK Kt5S 18 QRto K QRtoKk 
7TQwQs B tke Kt 19 Btks KR R tks B 
8 Q tks B PtoK B38 2BtoK B4 Ktto K R4(c) 
9 Castles Q to Q2 21 R tks Kt PtoQ6diseh(d) 
10 KttoQ2 Castles 22 Rto B2 Q tks K 
lt KttoQ Kt8 BtoQ Kkt3 Soe Kt tks Q 
IW PtoQR4 PtoQR8 24 P tke Kt R tks B 
and wins 





(a) Not so good as P tks Q P. 

(6) Mr. L. plays the B here, seeing that if the K P be taken he 
must win the exchange; we believe, however, that he would 
have done better in taking off the Q Kt with B. 

(ec) An excellent move. 

(d) Mr. Lichtenhein appears to have overlooked the full force 
of this move when he took the Kt with Rook. 





CHESS IN ENGLAND, 
An interesting game between Messrs. Burden and Wormald. 


CanTRE GAMBIT. 

White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. B. Mr. W Mr. B, Mr. W. 
1PtoKé4 PtoK4 20 Btks R 90.031 
2PwoQé P tke P 21 RtoQBS5 t tks Kt 
SPtoQBS P tks P 23° ch BtksQ 
4BwQbBa 44 23 K tks Kt RtoQsB 
SBtksQP QtoKB3 24 K to GS PtoQKts 
Hh Tey gy BtoQ B4 23 BtoK 8 RtoQBT 
TKttoK BS KttoK2 26 PtoKB4 RKtksQ KtP 
SBtoK Kt5 QtoQ kts 27 PtoK BS Bose 
9 Castles Castles Short BtoQ Kt2 
W KttoQR4 QtoQRé WBtoK KtS5 BtoQRSs 
I KttkeB QtksKt 80 RtoQ8ch K to b2 
12 Rto QB gto Q8 31 RtoQ7ch KtoB 
18 BtkeBPeh(d) K tks B(c) 32 BtoKB4(e) Rtks QRP 
ee a tw K to K sq 88 PtoK5 PtoK R38 
15 to QtoKs 4 PtoK6 RtoKT 
16 RtksQBP QKttoQBS |S BtoQbch Kto K sq 
Zoe ame KtoK B2 ETT YY BwQs 
18 Jy Q to Q3 37 R tks K Kt P and wins 
19 Rtke Ktch Ktks R 





(a) We very much question the propriety of this sacrifiee. 
(6) All this is remarksbly well played by Mr. Burden, 
(c) If R tks B, then follows :— 


White. Black. 
14Q tes G 14 P tks 
15 B tks Kt 15 BR tks 


16 R tks B ch, &c. 


(d) If 2 Q tks B, White wins by taking Kt with Kt, and if 


20 K tks B, Black loses the Queen. 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 


The following game was played at the late Chess Congress, in 
Cologne, between Mr. Paulsen and an amateur; Mr. P. conduct- 
ing this and nine other games simultaneously without seeing the 
board. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. P. Mr. V. Mr. P. Mr, V. 
1PtoK4 pues BtoKR Pto K Kt4 
2KttoKBS PtoK$s 15 BtoK Kt3(6) Pte Q Kté 
SKttoQB3s PtoQR3 16 Qto K BS ty 
4PtoQ4 PtoQ4 17 KttoKS Btks Kt 
5 P tks P Kt to K B3(a)| 18 B tks B 25s t0Qs 
6PtksKP BtksP 19 PtoK B4 t tke B 
TBwKS Ktto K Kt5 20 Ptks Kt(c) KttoK R@ 
443-4 BtoK B4 21 PtoQé Ht 
9 BtoQ3s B tks B = a B2 toK3 
10 Q tks B BwQs 23 Kt to Q5 oy 
11 Castles QR KttoK B3 bE Neg BP toQ2 
12 K Rto Castles 2% KttoQ kt 
13 BtoK KtS PtoKR3 

And black resigned. 


(a) If Black played thus oddly, from want of knowing better, 
he was not well chosen as a competitor against eo great a master 
of the openings as Mr. Paulsen, and if he played thus from de- 
sign, he was equally ill for such small tactics prove that 
he did not understand his 5 

(b) Is is, per! , worth observing, that Mr. Paulsen could not 
advantageously give up a piece for two Pewne, owing to the 
position of his adversary’s Bishop, which threatens to at 
K B’s 5 very effectively, the moment the Kt takes the K Kt 


wn. 

(c) Note the accuracy of White’s play, bearing in mind always 
that he was conducting nine other games at the same time, with- 
out Chessboard and men. London 





THe PREROGATIVES OF THE Crown IN InDIA.—Great 
events often spring from mr | causes, and important prin- 
ciples are sometimes involved in petty cases. One would 
have thought thatan action brought against the Bombay 
Landing and Shipping Company, to recover a trifling sum for 
repairs done to barges, in Government dockyard, would 
be a simple matter, in which only the litigants would feel the 
slightest interest; but as it happens the suit has given rise to 
the discussion of an important legal question, which has been 
decided within the last few daysin a rather startling =. 
The plaintiff was nominally the Secretary of State for 4 























fact was not disputed, the advocate on 
plaintiff, applied for an order for a pre! 

debt out of the asstts of the company. 
vanced in support of this demand was, t 
entitled to the same preference over other 
country as in England, and this important an 
tion was ongeet at yi length pro and contra, 
in the negative by Sir Joshua Arnould, who 
member right—upon the absence of precedent, 
common sense was shocked at the idea of petty dock: Te- 
pairs being cone in the name of her Most Gracious 
the barre and Lay for to the detriment = all a et itors 
in considerat & great ro rerogative. Butin an ap 
peal, the Onict rustica and Mr. Jostics Westropp have ar- 
rived, after research, at the contrary opinion, and 
in favour of a preference payment of the 
debt in question.—Bombay Gazette, 












A Livine-“ Stonz.”— 


So the Johanna men have lied 
Like Southcote, the Johanna woman, 
And bold Sir Roderick tells with pride, 
That Livingstone is safe, and comin’. 
Last year the sculptor wrote “ the late,” 
When our brave David's bust was shown : 
Who'll care for that dead marble’s fate, 
When we have got a Living Stone ?—Punch. 





Tue Zone or GREAT Crtres.—Distarmell, the geogrep her, in 








a paper read before the American and Statistic 
Society, of New York, in 1860, on the ce of climate, etc., 
on the growth of cities, gives a list of with 

tion, in different zones of climate. In the zoné, 


mean annual temperature between 48 and 52 degrees a 
heit, his list embraces most of the great cities of the world, hav- 
ing an aggregate population of 9,238,984. His list of cities in 
the northern zone, having @ mean anoual temperature’between 
40 and 48 degrees Fahrenheit, embraces an aggregate 
of 2,819,418; and in the warmer zove, having a 
temperature between 52 and 60 degrees Fabrenheit, 
of 5,850,000. The zone between 48 and 52 degrees is @ narrow 
belt, the middle line of which passes through Astrachan, Odessa, 
Vienna, near Paris, through Loadon a ee Dablin, New 
York, Toledo, near the south end of Lake Michigan, Omaha, on 
the Missouri, and bearing south in the elevated plateau of the 
continent, thence takes a north-west direction to the Pacific, at 
the south end of Van Couver Island This zone is mach wider 
in Central and western Europe, and on the Pacific coast, than 
elsewhere. Its course through Asia, is nearly on the line of latitude 
of Pekin, and is not wide. The cities of the warm zone are 
making a slower growth than those of the coldest zone ; but those 
in tue middle temperate zone are growing much faster than either 
of the others. oe Gomes London is put down at 2 357,765, 
and now contains over 3, 

whereas a recent enumeration gives it over 2,100,000. Chicago 
is set down at 100,000, and now has twice that number. New 
York and Brooklyn are set down together at 835,000, whereas 
250,000. Other cities in this list have 


favourite city belt to set down its present city population at 12,- 
000,000. This is greater than the city population of all the rest 
of the world. 





from Paris, but there seems to be every chance that for the 
future the American modistes will be the authorities in such 





(e) beds as it enables him to advance the K P without 
losing the P. 


000. Paris is set down at 1,153,262, | 5°2* 


“Nor Prorsr Scssects ror Drscussion.”—English wo-| '* 
men were formerly in the habit of obtaining their fashions | ..4 


ough!'y does this appear to be carried out, that the American 
paper considers that the “fashions have come to such a pass 
that it is quite certain they are no longer proper ~~ for 
discussion.’’ “The details are unfit <p." surely 
a very significant description of ladies’ full-dress toilets. 


UNWHOLESOMENESS OF IRON Stoves.—Some of the French 
doctors have started a fresh crusade ost iron stoves. Dr. 
Carret, at Chambery, noticed a great of unaccountable dis- 
eas@ in schools and institutions; and thougbt he could trace the 

ef to the introduction of cast-iron stoves. Dr. Deville, 
in a paper read before the Academy in Paris, says that he — 
by a mechanical contrivance that such stoves do give off noxi- 
ous vapours. He had two bells so connected with electrical 
paratus that they should ring when bodcoonnes carbonic oxide 
was given off.. Not long after the stove got thoroughly 
heated both the bells began to ring. If it is proved that iron 
heated beyond a certain = off unwholesome gases, we 
had far better adopt the stove—so much more capable, 
by the way, of being made a graceful pieve. of furniture, than 
our cast-ironjabominations. Such a reform would naturally lead 
to the disuse of the wretched frontage of painfully blackleaded 
iron round our fireplaces, and a return to the good old Dutch 
tiles— Imperial Review. 








A Sineutar Eprrraru.—The following inscription, which 
was copied from a tombstone io a churchyard at Liverpool, 
England, may be recommended to,the collectors of curious mo- 
numeatal epitaphs :— 


Why didn’t you take both of us if either, 
Which would have been better for the survivor ? 








te” Our Fur Traders and Trappers in fitting out here, find 
Ayer’s medicines one of their most profitable articles of traffic. 
Around Slave Lake and the wild regions of the north, the In- 
dians know their uses and have an abiding faith in them. They 
say: “ Ayer—great medicine—cure sick man,” and his remedies, 
for the disease from which they suffer, will often bring forth 
their stock of ekins even quicker than wampum, rum, or tobac- 
co. Savages are not fools if they are unsophisticated in some of 
the arts of civilization.—{ Mentreal Pilot. 


Exposition Unmiverselle, Paris, 1867. 
The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection 
Sewing hines and Button-hole Machines was awarded 
Messrs. WHEELER AND WiLs0nN, of New York. 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 


Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 





of 
to 





Bg 
Universal tion. 
ar oer J.C. DERBY, 
U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
ded to A N the Paris 


Suwine Macutnes at 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit. 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tux Hows Macurne Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
A uffe tracted hidden 











ent at 


of your eye as 
Do = enjoy yourself in society 
business with the same en’ ? 
in yourself? Are your 6 
meianch If so, do not lay 

y nights? Your 
and have but little appetite, and you 
or liver com 


organs reduced the system so 

as to induce almost every other , lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost er form of disease 
which hamanity is heir 


scarcely ever suspected, 
one. 


and no 


Consumption ———— may 


or Female, from whatever 


stan , 
no treatment is submitted to, 
ue. Our flesh and blood are 

















THE A'LBILON, 











KR. HOE 


PRINTERS’ 
29 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ 

BED AND PLATEN J0B 

Hand Presses and Inking Machines; 
and Binders; Stereotype 


AND BINDERS’ 


AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRESSES, 


& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES, 


AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
Blocks, Reller Moulds. 





COMPLETE 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; alse, 
Electrotype Offices. 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 


OUTFITS 





INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 





STATEMENT OB THE 
CREAT WESTERN 
(MARINE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For the Fiscal Year Esading 3ist December, 
1867, as required by Charter, 





Son ideses sapcegentier intents selietingee $382,226 97 
Do. from January lst, 1867, to December Sist, Earned Premiums of the year............$980,551,63 
Sedsbone sesessesssssssesasersssenscsonsseee 2,458,958 48 | 1 ooses and Expenses..........04588,3% 60 
Total Marine Premiums....... pangeee aanieegs $2,790,480 45 | 2. reurance and Re- 
Premiums marked of during the bia! — turn Premiums. . $240,069 78 
urn eoncesee 
Interest seat idiots ccenseoditdn 452 88 ASSETS, 
$1,988,253 20 Sist Decumsan, 1867, 
—s and Re-Insurance paid, less sal- es F Cash im BamkS ..... cee cece wnne cece cece $147,679 56 
x warns nan arcane By B00, 88 4 =—“‘“—‘—s—s~CCS WU ited Bites Bt... eee eee 4,400 
pen exes, Coauaticiun . 
terest G8 GedE. oes. --o--c..-c oc, 22402851 $$ |} | Loansomdemand.................-.. $656,528 69 
Cash Discounts a 2 eee eine in Notes [of which $169,327 19 fe ee 
lieu of Scrip Dividends............ 257,461.68 = | | gpe mG yet used)........-......----- 58 
yeep 3, <2 troagpiee - 365,766 55. 
Cash in Bank, and with English Bankers........ ey awet Se Hi 
enemy he Stock an Lona Mortgage. . = of Assets...... $1,462,770 96 


Total amount of Assets...... .......scecceesees $2 706,897 7 
"SIX PER CENT, Lean oe on the Outstanding C-rtificates of 


profits will be to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on after et TUESDAY, the fourth of February next. 

By order of the Board. 

WILLIAM Tt. SOR Ween, Secretary. 
New York, January 23rd, 1868. 
ore 

W. OC. PICKER®SGIL ze, 
WILLIAM H GUIO ROWBRT st srELDl NG, 
SAMUEL D. pomeour,: } B. JOH 
JAMES M. BROW pau, BrCaLOWRLL, 
N. cea WILSON G. HUNT, 
ae ng NINGS. JOHN J. CRANE, 
baViv J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
HENRY 5. PAUL ING,’ GEOKGE W. BEE, 


JOHN L. ASPINWALL, F. @. SUHUHARDT, 


JOHN ALLEN THOMAS SLOCOMB 

CHARLES @. LANDON, GEORGE A. PHELPS, Jz., 

D. UGLAS ROBINSON, M. A. SORCHAN, 

Ouiy K. KING, J4COB DE NEUFVILLE, 
B @ HENRY ABE 


TLé 
Qustavos KUTIER, 
CHARLES LULIN 
JOHN RB. GARDNER, 








; FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Breadway. 


BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[ZHCORPORATED 1833] 


on the 3ist day of December, 1867, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter :— 

Premiums unearned 3lst December, 1 87,765 43 
Prems. received dering the year andiog D Dec. 81, 1867. Thos 845 18 








+ 
THE AMERICAN POPULAR 


OFFICE OF THE 


ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO. 
New York, 297rm January, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 


Total Premiums........... $1,208,611 58 56 








have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
outstanding Scrip Certificates, to  S holders 
legal representatives, on or after the lst of 


for probable losses in the case of vessels out 0! 
tiled aaime, they nave also declared a Dividend, 
free Government of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
amount of Earned tremiums of the year, ending 3ist December 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the 1st 
March next to Dealers eutitled to the same. 








THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 


City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 


This old 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Lucas’s ee aoe 6th 

Auuan’s SIR W. R SOoTT, 

Sruart’s WABHINGTO: 

Marrason’s BENJAMIN t FRANKLIN, 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON 

BucKLER’s =. Bayle. LONDON, 

PoRTRAIT OF NL. HAVELOCK 

Herxine’s THERE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y 
THE ’s Picture, 


LaNDSEER’S 
7 “ oe FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
8 
WILEINe’ COLUMBUS NE a WORLD, 
Wanpgsrorpr’s DR. 
The pam ot Geet, from an original drawing made 
e 

of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 

on beard roller. pres $2 each. ,. ? 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, 


single insertion. 
20 “« « " over one and under three months, 
ub * for one year, standing unchanged. 
carriers at the residence of subseri 
bers servo Brooklyn. 


“ « 
Tux Ausron is 
4 Nea York and 


in the cities of Ni 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son 
nyaee pt A Secretary. | Martin Chuzalewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmss Btorics, 
eee ’ * | Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
TRUSTEES. Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 
JOSEPH OSTLL AED, du, Pee in NO Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 
EDWARD F. DAVIDSON, "R HAMILTON, Jz., Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
£ eee be tay tg! THOMAL, APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
HeNaY & KU} KUNHARDT, Ww. F. CARY, sa TON. Great Inducements to New Subsoribers !! 
Vv 
oS i a. Dw Aub re ala = ih 20, SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the AuBion One Year, with any 
BI pevV N. D. CARLISL UBS OF THREE—The wy One Year to each, with 
JOHN 8. Wilts ads, WILLIAM 8CHA the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for $ 
M. LAWRENCE, LEOPOLD HUFFEK, TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Asrox ‘ne Year to each, with 
FRED'E G. FostEs, Ww a swiLaon, Two Complete po Editions, for $30. 
G c We also Offer Appleton’s New Libra ten, 
RICHARD P.RUNDLE, GUSTAV SCHWAB, now in course of F Pauileation} in 5 Volumes, Iiuctrated with 82 
% DUTILE, President. Vol. 1} Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
OGDEN, Vice-President. came wtimuie ° 
CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. ot 2—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
NOTICE. Vol. 8.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
Compan have made ents to issue, when desir- | _ Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
and Cert Certificates: payable in Lompon and Lrv; Friend. 
Rooms of Messrs. Drake, Kiginwort & Conpen 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addilional Christmas Stores, Mombey 
Copperfield. 





™ ROTHING SUCCEEDS . LIKE SUCCESS.” 





LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 
18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





& Son, David 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Auzron One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, ~ - 3 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Axnio: Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Baltion f for $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Atstow One Year to each, and 


the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols. and aleo » Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $30. d 

TO nae or TEN—The Anion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of Library Edition, and three Fuli Sete of the 
Pr ular ° tor $00 


Of this z, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 

Surplus, $265,067 77 and Directors, in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the +s he abova buidhes twiltiull be ferwaslied, belieaén rar, THROUGH- 
Oash Oe Oe 1, 1867,.......$755,057 717 | editors :— I our Taz Unsirep Sa, Any t subscriber forwarding 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage Fire at usual rates lk ne te memmmnee Gompeng bet ite Sas us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Policies isened and ane nce fa Compeny ~ aot mepting © a wet ny A why Fy my edneted une Club terme. Of the popalet Béition, ogee now six numbers 

quan been conducted very; au e remainder ie Bi wi 
ae prinelpal cities Inthe ved the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the ot thee rete of thine, or Sour, por month. — 
JAMES W. OTIS, President. stockholders and ured. Theresre some plansinthe| ‘The first Volume of the New [illustrated Library Edition will 
RB W. BLEECKER, organization of Company popular in » which within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 


Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 








make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 


less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 


specified will be 50%. wa Ee idl} ° ene 





specially invite.” To subscribers im Ww 
‘est Indies, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in| south America, ee & , arope—owing t to want of an 
of eee oe this Company. nternational Copyright eee specified Premiums are 
SEND on CALL FoR deliverable at the Albion in New York; with U. 8. postage 
E added in money, or — to Companies, or — for- 
TRADE MARK:{ GILLOTT Name and Desig. a Eee, » in with the correspondent’s special ins 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer explaining the f of the © y, and the principles ot Life | tions 
Insurance in s manner easily understood by an one, therefore Ai the above nates, bath See stale cobeastptin end Gee date, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Num eben, valuable to those already insured as well as to who are not | are oop ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
besa assomed by other Inamunn, we decirs whapation the | =Peuay IN THESE ain rk ofthe ebcrbers Puen thd tooo 
cal | or C Ww 
tn reapech to ocld Imtations “ASK POR GILLOTT'S — Qeaer ey St the Pabtisnee of the Anon an 
&9 BERGE 6b469 SEVER, All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
CAUTION !—42 not insured more than four to six years, can save twen’ - 


aguinst the use by omens 


Peery, ioet, 
York ms ork) at Gener Ferm, Saruary 1867, 


cent. Sot ond lost, Uy sone Poult directions gives 


application. 





Me edge OSPR Oi Soha Be NX 


«| Agents wanted injCity and Country, 


age paid, to 


tp | WM. H. MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 


80 Park Row, N. ¥. _ 
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THE ALBION: 
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INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 





98 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN CASH 
at the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets Over ........-.5.+ $1,000,000 
THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 





Miss LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC H E. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS ) 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


ATERS’S yenee PREMIUM PIANOS 
elodeons ; or, a, and 

aoans warranted for six 
-hand Pisnos. Melodeons, and t great 

Any ot the above instrumen s to le’ ~| and vent applied, 

chased ; Monthly instalments received from one to — ears 

Chickering" = pao tke ah eo and the Arion pian 

Pianos tua Illus! catalogues 

rooms, No. 481 pte mong N.Y. HORACE WATERS & co. 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
Ne, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; oe eee | Englisb 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base at reason- 
able prices. 





. 


waniled. W 








B. BH. OSBORN 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
Batablished 12 Years, at 
335 Sixth Ave., 
One door below 2ist St. N. Y. 
Tranks and En oak of all kinds ——— on hand. 


PLUMBER AND "GAS AFITTER, 
32 CARMINE 
Bet. Biescker “e Bedford, Ew YORK. 


STIMPSON’S SCIENTIFIC GOLD PENS. 


~<a 


No. 22, FINE. No. 44, MEDIUM. No. 66,COARSE. Bent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $300. With Ink-Retaining Pen- 
holder, $4 50. A. 8. BARNES & CO., N. Y. 











j EDDING CAR BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’s, 
S88 and 8723 BROADWAY. 





EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH aT TLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE ED 
GiMBREDE’s, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. 





ONOGRAMS, MO8T ARTISTIC, mJ ALL STYLES. FIN- 
EST NOTE _— AND 8TATIONER 
GiMBREDB'S. 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


t ARRANT’'S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Bick Headache, 


SELTZER 
Cures Indigestion, 

Cures Costiveness, 

Cures Piles, 





SPRING IMPORJTATIONS, 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, FANCY{CLOAKINGS, &c., 


LORD & TAYLOR 


OFFER‘AT RETAIL 
THH BALANCE OF THEIR 


Anp A1s0, 
A Complete Assortment of Seasonable Goods, 


FROM THE LATE AUCTIONS, 
Consisting in Part of 
NEW 8PRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
RICH PARIS SILKS—mn THE NEW SHADES— 
STRIPED PLAID, CHECK AND CHINE SILKS, 
SHAWLS, 
OCLOAKS, 
AND 
MANTLES. 
Also, 
A Fall Line of 


TWEEDS, HOSIERY, UNDER GARMENTS, &ec., &c. 
At Very Low Prices. 
Nos. 461, 463, 465, and 4647 BROADWAY. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259, and 261 GRAND ST. 





LORD & TAYLOR 
OFFER AT RETAIL, 
SUPERIOR PARIS KID GLOVES, 
At One Dollar Per Pair. 
ALSO 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 

IN ALL THE NEW STYLES AND 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
ALSO 
RICOH LACHS AND BMBRO’ 
_ IN GREAT VARIETY, CHEAP. 


NOS. 461, 463, 485, and 467 BROADWAY. 
NOS. 255, 257, 259 and 261 GRAND ST. 





LORD & TAYLOR 
INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Department, 
Where complete outfits may be procured at 
short notice and at reasonable prices. 

ALSO " 
TO THELR LARGE AND WELL ASSORTED STOCK OF 


MOURNING COODS, 
Black, Bareges, Grenadines, Alpacas, Mohairs, Silks, Bobma- 
zines, Delaines, Collars, Bonnets, Vails, 
&., &., , 

Nos. 461, 463, 465; and 467 BROADWAY 
Nos. 255, 257, 259, and’261 GRAND ST. 
LORD & TAYLOR © ~ 

Offer great inducements to Purchasers of ~ 


Cotton and Linen Sheetings, Napkins, Doylies, Towels, Quilts, 
Counterpanes, B’ankets, Piano and Table Covers, 
Window Shades, Damasks, Curtain Ma- 
terials, Lace Curtains, Not- 
tingham Goods, 

Draperies, Cornices, and Fixtures of every kind. 


ALSO, 
AT THE GRAND STREET STORE ONLY, 





NEW CARPETINGCS, 


Axminsters, Wiltons, Brussels, Three-ply, Two-ply, and Stair 





APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 
Cures Bilious oy 
Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 
Cures Jaundice, 
It isa most efficient medicine for Females and Children whos: 
comer Soquestiy reject ordinary purgative medicines. Rea! 
and as you value your life an! 
health, lose not A hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 
Manufecturea only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT 4&4 OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts,, N. ¥. 





Carpetings, Oilcloths, Rugs, Mats, Matting, 
Stair Rods, &., &. 
ALSO, 
FEATHER BEDS and PILLOWS, CURLED HAIR and 
MOSS MATTRESSES and BEDDING, of every description, of 
their own make. 


N.B. Those about refurnishing will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call and examine our stock. 
NOS. 461, 468, 465, and 467 BROADWAY. 





For Sale by all Druggists. 





CEORCE ROvtTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUM. 


THE BROADWay 


NO. 9, 
FOR MAY. 
NOW. READY. 


ConrTAINS : 


I. BRAKESPEARE ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the author of “ Guy Livingstone.” With a full-page 
Illustration, by Pasquier. 


Chapter XXXVI.—Dame Giacinta’s Tale. 
XXXVI rides 


VII.—Brak: westward. 
« XXXVLII.—How Sir Ralph Brakespeare was made 


welcome in F. 


IL THE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGHT 
TION. By an American author (Richard Grant 


IIL. ART CRITICS CRITICISED. By W. W. Fann. 
IV. HOW WE INAUGURATED ENSIGN MoNISH. 
Captain Lavrency Lockgarr. Part I. ed 


UES- 
hite). 


Vv. ENCORES. 

VI. THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

VIL THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL. By 
Joun Bau. 


VII. FOR MUSIC. By Guratp Masser. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
A NEW WORK BY THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.-P., 
on 
“ECCE HOMO.” 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 50, 





FROM THE ALBION. 


“ Mr. Gladstone approaches his task in a oth of baat 
for its author, and accomplishes it oye By ma 
inker, and the grace of a skilful writer, who Sass 
Bt and written om the great problem af Ubsiotienien 


! FROM THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN. 

“ Composed by a layman whose name commands the highest 

respect, exhibiting as they do so much reverence for the truth of 

religion, and so much love oa the study per eo. and eT as they 

areof a work ofso m and po’ *Eece Homo,’ 

eo contribution to thet religious literature of 
y.” 


“ Mr. Gladstone is not only one of the foremost statesmen of 
England, but as a scholarly and finished writer he has no su 
Ror cad OP ee rilliant review is fully worthy of his 
reputatio a 

FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


* As li ition: 


. 

iterary com 8 they evince the scholarly character 
of their author, his aptitude and facility in the use of his 
vernacular, as well as his skill in entation...... We have 
read the book, every line of it, and with much interest and satis- 
faction.” 


FROM THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


“In Go tat vee in our hands, whose matter is wor- 
thy of the o and the fair pages on which it he 
deals with wel in the heartiest spirit of appreciation...... 
oa Sent lee prvsstnent of tar tetner ate 
and arrangemen ent the on the 
human side as made in the volume on which he comments.” 


THE DISCIPLE oh che Pom. By 
thor of “ Annals of 


au- 
ete, ote. iho, 
cloth exten, printed ob toned paper. $1 7%. 
EARLY PIETY. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Editor of “ The 
‘Sunday Magazine” 16mo, cloth antique. "ts cents. 
REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman Mac- 
a. ewe Words.” Second crown 
» clo 


The author’s genuine, Unabridged Edition of 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems ot chil child-fancy and child- 
like moods. Beautifully illustrated by J. E. Millais and others, 
Square 16mo, cloth, It edges and full gilt side. 75 cents. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers. 
Seep OAK, Ee Yee. 


5. &@ R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPEOIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
, &e., &e., 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door. ] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
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